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ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS. 


HE annual Proceedings of the Association for 
1912 is now in press and will be sent to the 
members the latter part of this month. The 

volume comprises about 750 pages, is bound in three- 
quarter leather and contains a verbatim report of the 
proceedings of the thirty-eighth annual convention at 
Detroit, and the proceedings of the Section meetings. 
In addition to this, the book contains a brief history 
of the Association and embodies a list of the past offi- 
cers, the present officers, Executive Council, Vice- 
Presidents and committees; also the Constitution and 
By-Laws, miscellaneous data, and the membership of 
the Association to November 30, 1912. 


TREASURER: 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, V.-Pres. Ft. Dearborn Nat. Bk., Chicago. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY: 
FITZWILSON, 5 Nassau Street, 
GENERAL COUNSEL: 
THOMAS B. PATON, 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 
MANAGER PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT: 
GAMMON, 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 


WILLIAM G. New York City. 
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CIPHER CODE. 


N August, 1911, all members were supplied with a 
Supplement to our Cipher Code and a slip indi- 
cating a change in the key to the test words in 
the Code. 

The envelopes containing the same were addressed 
from our Addressograph list of members. It is pos- 
sible that in some cases these enclosures have been 
misplaced or were lost in the mails. 


The Cipher Code of this Association is used very 
generally among our members, and it is suggested 
that, if a member happens to be without the Supple- 
ment and change in the key to the test words referred 
to, such member communicate with the office of the 
General Secretary and duplicates will be furnished. 

You are respectfully urged to make an investiga- 
tion to see if you have in your possession this Supple- 
ment and Key, for you may at any time receive a tele- 
gram wherein the Code of this Association is used. 


The Supplement is in dictionary words, and it may 
be used in place of pages 52 to 60 inclusive of the 


Code. It is recommended, however, that the supple- 
ment be adopted as errors in the transmission of tele- 
grams are less liable to occur through the use of dic- 
tionary words. 

Your co-operation in this matter is earnestly re- 
quested. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


HE rapid growth of the library since its estab- 
lishment in 1911 and its development under 
our experienced and competent Librarian have 

emphasized the necessity of procuring, while avail- 
able, portraits of those who were active and influen- 
tial when the Association was organized. 


JAMES T. HOWENSTEIN. 


It was James T. Howenstein, cashier of the Val- 
ley National Bank, St. Louis, Mo., who was inspired 
with the idea of the organization of a bankers as- 
sociation, and it was he who sent out the invitation 
which called together seventeen bankers at Barnum’s 
Hotel, on Broadway, New York City, May 24, 1875. 
From this meeting emanated the call for the first 
convention, held at Saratoga, in July, 1875. 

Mr. Howenstein was the secretary of the pre- 
liminary meeting held at Saratoga and was for sev- 
eral years prominent in the affairs of the Association. 


GEORGE F. BAKER. 


AMERICAN 


BANKERS *“ASBOCIATION 


He passed from this earth on September 18, 1912, as 
noted in the Journal-Bulletin of October last. The 
Association owes much to him for its inception and 
its early successes. 

Through the courtesy of his family there now 
hangs in the Library of the Association a portrait of 
Mr. Howenstein, showing him as he looked in the 
latter years of his life. Another picture of Mr. How- 
enstein, taken at the time the Association was or- 
ganized, we reproduce herewith. 

Mr. Baker, chairman of the board, First National 
Bank, New York City, needs no introduction to the 
readers of the Journal-Bulletin, as he is one of the 
best-known financiers in the United States. He was 
one of the founders of The American Bankers As- 
sociation and attended the preliminary meeting of 
seventeen bankers held at Barnum’s Hotel, May 24, 
1875. At that time he was cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank. He was elected treasurer of the As- 
sociation on its organization at Saratoga, in July, 
1875, and served in that capacity until 1894—twenty 
years—through a period when his advice and ability 
and assistance meant much to the Association. 

Through Mr. Baker’s. courtesy the Association is 
in receipt of his portrait, which will be given a promi- 
nent position in our Library, and a reproduction of 
this portrait, showing him as he looks to-day, is 
given herewith. 


While the Association is in possession of small 
pictures of its early officers, it is highly desirable 
that good portraits be obtained, if possible, of all 
persons who so ably presided over its affairs, or were 
otherwise conspicuously identified with its life, in its 
younger days. 


OFFICIAL BADGES. 


ent at the Detroit convention, who would like 

one of the official badges of the Association as 
a souvenir, can obtain same by writing to the Gen- 
eral Secretary—a few of these badges having been 
left over. They will be sent out in the order the ap- 
plications are received until the supply is exhausted. 


A NY of the members of the Association, not pres- 


VOLUME 4 OF THE JOURNAL-BULLETIN. 


of the twelve numbers commencing with July, 

1911, and ending with June, 1912, together with 
a general index compiled in alphabetical order under 
various headings, so that it makes a useful book for 
ready reference. Several copies of this volume have 
been handsomely bound in three-quarter leather to 
match previous volumes. Anyone desiring such bound 
copies can obtain same at cost ($2.50) by advising 
this office. We have also on hand a few copies of 
Volumes 1, 2 and 3. 

Those who desire to preserve the Journal-Bulle- 
tin in bound form, and are in need of any numbers 
to complete Volume 4, can be supplied from our sur- 
plus files until our supply is exhausted. 


on 4 of the Journal-Bulletin is composed 
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INCLUDING BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN 


INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


First Annual Convention. 


REPRESENTATIVE gathering of the leading 
investment bankers and dealers in securities 
assembled at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 

City, on Thursday and Friday, Nov. 21 and 22, on 
the occasion of the First Annual Convention of the 
Investment Bankers Association. 

Thursday was devoted to registration, committee 
meetings and meeting of the Board of Governors. 

On Friday, November 22, President George B. 
Caldwell called the convention to order and on fhe 
calling of the roll by Secretary Frederick R. Fenton, 
about 400 members responded. 

A greeting from the American Bankers Associa- 
tion was extended to the convention by General 
Secretary Fred. E. Farnsworth. 

President Caldwell, in his annual address, out- 
lined the modus operandi to be. pursued by the 
Association and made the following recommenda- 
First—Careful attention to the ethics of bond 
trading by our members. Second—Careful attention 
to proposed legislation, lending aid to the passage 
of various measures that will standardize the is- 
suance of municipal bonds and the work of public 
utility commissions. Third—Making Association a 
working organization and not purely a fraternal one. 
Fourth—Furnishing the Secretary’s office with such 
information as recent court decisions and those of 
the Interstate Commerce and public service com- 
missions; also information regarding defaulted issues 
and those in which money has been lost and the 
houses that put them out and deal in them. Fifth— 
Co-operation with the public press, and State and 
Federal officials for the elimination of all unreliable 
promotions by irresponsible promoters. 

President Caldwell recommended that a legal de- 
partment be established; and the office of General 
Counsel created who shall be chosen each year by 
the Board of Governors; to this department all legal 
questions be submitted by the officers and various 
committees. The constructive work will cover a 
digest of laws of the various States governing the in- 
vestment of savings banks, trust companies and trust 
funds, a list of the States and a copy of the statute 
governing public utility commissions; also a list of 
the States and copy of statute exempting municipals 
or other securities from taxation. This department 
shall assist in drafting any new laws or securing the 
passage of the same that are approved by the legisla- 
tive committee. 


tions: 


Secretary Fenton in his annual report, covered 
the preliminary work which had been carried on since 
the organization of the Association on August 8, 
1912. The Association has now its own quarters at 
111 West Monroe street, Chicago, which have been 
furnished and equipped with ample facilities for 
carrying on the work of the Association. In addition 
there is a conference room where officers, com- 
mittees and members may meet for private consulta- 
tions. Secretary Fenton emphasized the fact that 
the policy of the Association is not the strength 
which is exhibited numerically, but it depends very 
much on the character of the members; and the suc- 
cess of the Association depends in a large measure 


INSTITUTE OF BANKING. 


upon the efforts of the individual members in bring- 
ing into it firms of high standing. He recommended 
that a careful campaign to increase the membersnip 
be inaugurated, always having in mind the fact that 
it is the character of the members we are looking 
for, rather than the number, and at the same time 
realizing that we can accomplish more with a larger 
Association. He also recommended that in the vari-, 
ous financial centers where there are a number of 
members, meetings be held at frequent intervals 
wherein matters of direct interest to the members 
of the Association can be discussed and recommenda- 
tions made to the Board of Governors, for action. 
Mr. Fenton said that no special efforts have been put 
forth to accumulate a library, but before the next an- 
nual convention, a library will be established which 
will contain the works of authorities on financial sub- 
jects. The financial magazines of the country have 
very generously favored us with their publications, 
all of which, together with many books, are on file 
in the Secretary’s office for the use of members and 
others desiring statistical information. 

The report of Treasurer C. T. Williams showed 
the Association to be in splendid financial condition, 
there being a balance in the treasury of $10,547.00. 

“Uniformity in Municipal Bond Legislation” was 
the title of an address made by Robert R. Reed, of 
Caldwell, Masslich & Reed, New York. Mr. Reed 
drew attention to the fact that uniform bond legisla- 
tion is very much needed, and said that while abso- 
lute uniformity is impracticable, substantial uni- 
formity is in a large degree practical and would re- 
sult in a general betterment and increased efficiency. 

Warren S. Hayden, of Hayden, Miller & Co. 
Cleveland, made an address on “Blue Sky Laws and 
their Relation to the Investment Bankers.” Mr. 
Hayden said in part: “While the object of such legis- 
lation is praiseworthy, the difficulty is that any laws 
to achieve that object must in some degree put limi- 
tations on those whose activities would never of 
themselves occasion legislation. ‘Blue Sky’ legisla- 
tion aims to destroy the business of those who sell 
fraudulent or otherwise non-meritorious securities. 
The interest to the investment banker is therefore 
vital, and for his own protection he will bestir him- 
self if he is convinced that blue sky legislation in 
some form is coming, and coming soon in States 
where he has business.” Mr. Hayden expressed the 
hope that the proper committee of the Association 
would carefully study the whole subject before the 
impending legislation is fully formed, report its con- 
clusions as to the type of legislation with its prece- 
dent reasoning, and that the results of the study be 
communicated to the entire membership. Members in 
their several States can then conveniently and 
promptly offer a definite program to their law-makers 
and helpfully influence the course of legislation. 

R. S. Hecht, trust officer cf the Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Co., New Orleans, La., talked on the “Louisi- 
ana Municipal Drainage Bonds,” in which he gave an 
analysis of the nature of these bonds. 

On Friday evening at seven o'clock the first an- 
nual banquet was held in the grand banquet hall of 
the Waldorf-Astoria at which six huadred members 
and guests ‘were present. Lewis B. Franklin, vice- 


president of the Association and vice-president of the 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York, acted as toast- 
master. The speakers included Frank Trumbull, 
chairman of the Board of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Co., who talked on “The Evolution of Business 
Methods,” and Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the “Rail- 
way Age-Gazette,” on “The Railway Situation in the 
West.” Remarks were also made by President Cald- 
well and others. 

The following are the officers of the Association: 
President, George B. Caldwell, of the Continental & 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; Vice- 
Presidents, A. B. Leach, A. B. Leach & Co., New York; 
Frank W. Rollins, E. H. Rollins & Sons, Boston; Wil- 
liam R. Compton, William R. Compton Company, St. 
Louis; Lewis B. Franklin, of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York, and Warren S. Hayden, of Hayden, 
Miller & Company, Cleveland; Secretary, Frederick R. 
Fenton, of Devitt, Tremble & Co., Chicago; Treasurer, 
Cc. T. Williams, of the Fidelity Trust Company, Balti- 
more. There is also a Board of Governors composed 
of twenty-four members. Committees were appointed 
on Membership, Legislation, Publicity and Domestic 
Relations, Revision of Constitution and By-Laws, 
Finance and Auditing, Program for Annual Meeting, 
Public Service Corporations, Industrials and Miscel- 
laneous Stocks and Bonds, Municipal Bonds, Foreign 
Relations, and Railroad Bonds and Equipment Notes. 

President Caldwell was also authorized to appoint 
a Committee on Currency. 


HE following visitors registered at the 
Association offices during the month of 
November. 


Aiken, F. M., New York City. 

Aiken, Mrs. F. M., New York City. 

Andrews, Joseph, Cashier Bank of New York, New 
York City. 

Andruss, F. E., Kountze Bros., New York City. 


Bagley, Joseph H., Director of Publicity American 
Bank Note Co., New York City. 

Barlow, C. C., Vice-Pres. and Cashier The Yale Na- 
tional Bank, New Haven, Conn. 

Blanchard, Robert L., New York City. 

Blinn, Jr., Charles P., Vice-Prest. National 
Rank, Boston, Mass. 

Frown, William H., Simon Borg & Co., 
City. 

Bryant, Frank W., Second National Bank, Boston, 
Mass. 

Butt, W. H., “Bankers Magazine,” New York City. 

Carr, George S., Cashier Colonial Bank, New York 
City. 

Couch, Franklin, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Cutler, Ralph W., President The Hartford Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 

Davis, T. J., Cashier First National Bank, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Duncan, John, John Munroe & Co., New York City. 

Emery, Ralph, Director Kalamazoo City Savings 
Bank, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Farnsworth, Clarkson L., New York City. 

Farnsworth, F. C., New York City. 

Fenton, Frederick R., Secretary Investment Bankers 
Association, Chicago, III. 

Fries, Col. F. H., President Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Fries, H. E., Director Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Golden, Richard H., President The South Norwalk 
Trust Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 

Goodfellow, Bruce, New York City. 

Griswold, John C., Secretary Excelsior Savings Bank, 
New York City. 


Union 
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Hannan, J. G., Cashier Board Walk National Bank, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Harman, W. W., Detroit, Mich. 

Harrington, Frank T., Lawrence Barnum & Co., New 
York City. 

Harry, T. B., Bookkeeper National Bank of Avondale, 
Avondale, Pa. 
Henderson, Albert D., 

tion, Chicago, 

Hazlewood, C. B., Assistant Secretary Union Trust 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Hecht, R. S., Trust Officer Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

Irwin, G. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Kirchner, George H., President 
Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

Kirchner, Mrs. George H., Detroit, 

Kirchner, Ralph, Detroit, Mich. 

Knox, W. E., Comptroller Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York City. 

Lampert, Nelson N., Vice-President Fort Dearborn 
National Bank, Chicago, 

Lersner, V. A., Assistant Cashier Williamsburgh Sav- 
ings Bank, Brooklyn, New York. 

Low, Joseph M., New York City. 

McIntosh, George T., Secretary-Treasurer National 
One Cent Letter Postage Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Marks, Lester, Ithaca, New York. 

Meakle, Wm. R., Secretary Paterson Savings Insti- 
tution, Paterson, New Jersey. 

Metcalf, Edward P., President Atlantic 
Bank, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Mulford, O. J., Detroit, Michigan. 

Newell, E. J., Cashier The People’s Bank, Buffalo, 
New York. 

Remike, W. J., Detroit, Mich, 

Rollings, Chas. H., “American Banker,” 
City. 

Rose, C. T., President Onondaga County Savings Bank, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Schray, C. G., Investment Bankers Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sheridan, William P., W. P. Sheridan Detective 
Agency, New York City. 

Skinner, A. J., Cashier Third National Bank, Spring- 
field, Mass, 

Stephenson, Rome C., President Savings Bank Sec- 
tion A. B. A., South Bend, Ind. 

—— W. M., First National Bank, New York 

ity. 

Stewart, Charles L., Treasurer Benj. Franklin Savings 
Bank, Franklin, Mass. 

Stone, Herbert E., Second National Bank, Boston, 
Mass. 

Strong, S. Fred., Treasurer Connecticut Savings Bank, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Strong, Emily Jarmyn, New Haven, Conn. 

Teter, Lucius, President Chicago Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Teter, Mrs. Lucius, Chicago, IIl. 

Turner, F. E., Manager World’s Fair Branch Ameri- 
can Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, East 
Orange, New Jersey. 

Wakeley, G. B., Orange, N. J. 

_— F. V., Lawrence Barnum & Co., New York 
‘ity. 

Woodward, George L., Treasurer So. 
ings Bank, South Norwalk, Conn. 

Woolverton, Jacob, President St. 
Savings Bank, South Bend, Ind. 
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Have You Got It? 


The book of Printed Forms of the Savings Bank 
Section is still in demand and going nicely. It con- 
tains all forms necessary to the operation of a sav- 
ings bank and its price is $12 to members and $18 
to non-members of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Orders will receive prompt attention from E G. 
MeWilliam, Secretary Savings Bank Section, 5 Nas- 
sau Street, New York. 


— 
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Officers, 1912-1913. 


PRESIDENT: 
WILLIAM C. POILLON, Vice-President Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. N. Y. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: 


H. GOFF, President ae Trust Company, Cleve- 
and, 


F. 


BEHALF OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


T the recent annual convention of the Trust 
Company Section in Detroit the topic “Ad- 
vantages of Co-operative Publicity of Trust 

Company Functions’ was designated on the pro- 
gramme for discussion. Owing to the length of the 
proceedings a resolution was passed by the Section to 
refer the question of co-operative or educational trust 
company publicity to the Executive Committee for 
further consideration. It may be stated that numer- 
ous suggestions have been received from members of 
the Section. calling attention to the advantages of 
conducting a systematic campaign of education 
through the daily newspapers and popular magazines 
in order to acquaint the public more thoroughly with 
the varied services and functions of trust companies. 


At a recent meeting of the executive officers of 
the Trust Company Section in New York City it 
was decided to inaugurate an educational publicity 
campaign and to have series of articles prepared, 
describing the various services rendered by trust 
companies and which will be especially available for 
newspapers throughout the country. Special articles 
are also to be provided which will be adapted to 
newspapers and trust company affairs in the dif- 
ferent cities. These articles will have the necessary 
“local flavor” and will be written in a manner to 
make them acceptable to the editors and publishers 
of daily newspapers, either as “news” matter or as 
special articles to be used in connection with the 
customary Saturday financial reviews or in Sunday 
supplements. Assurances have been received from 
members of the Section that such articles will be 
gladly used by the newspapers of the cities in which 
they are located. 


The members of the Executive Committee dis- 
cussed methods which would be most effectively em- 
ployed in distributing these articles and in securing 
favorable consideration by newspaper editors and 
publishers. Attention was directed to the fact that 
the trust companies are annually spending many 
thousands of dollars in daily newspaper advertising 
in their respective cities. No other type of banking 
or financial institution advertises so systematically 
or with such liberality in the daily press as the trust 
companies. It is therefore a natural and proper con- 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
RALPH W. CUTLER, President Hartford Trust 
Hartford, Conn. 


SECRETARY: 


Co., 


clusion that the editors of reputable newspapers 
which receive this patronage will be most favorably 
inclined to affording, from time to time, editorial 
space for the presentation of purely educational or 
“news” articles relating to trust company functions 
and developments of real interest to their readers. 
The character of these articles will be such as to de- 
prive them of any classification as “advertising” mat- 
ter and it can therefore be made clear to the news- 
paper editors and publishers that in accepting such 
articles the trust companies do not assume any ad- 
ditional obligation to advertise. The average news- 
paper, it is believed, will be glad to publish educa- 
tional matter of this kind in order to make the ad- 
vertisements of the trust companies more effective 
than heretofore. It is also appreciated that the usual 
newspaper advertisement does not admit of such 
description of trust company advantages and func- 
tions, and these could be more forcibly and clearly 
explained in the news columns without reference to 
any particular trust company. 


A large number of articles have already been 
prepared in connection with this campaign and are 
to be submitted to the executive officers to be passed 
upon and approved before being sent out. It is sug- 
gested that members of the Section communicate 
with the Secretary of the Section and arrange to re- 
ceive articles which are either especially adapted to 
the newspapers of their cities or which are of a 
general descriptive character. In order to make the 
campaign truly effective it is further suggested that 
the various trust companies of each city communi- 
cate either by letter or personally with the publishers 
or editors of the representative newspapers of their 
cities, advising them that such educational and 
“news” articles will be available and asking their 
co-operation in carrying on the work of enlighten- 
ment regarding the services they render through 
their various departments. 


These articles are being prepared by C. A. Luh- 
now, publisher of “Trust Companies Magazine,” 15 
William street, New York. It is also suggested that 
from time to time, members of the Section who are 
interested in carrying on this educational campaign, 
forward to the offices of “Trust Companies Maga- 
zine” general information and timely matter to be 
embodied in articles for the special use of newspapers 
in the cities where they are located. These articles, 
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when they have received the approval of the execu- 
tive officers, will be forwarded to members and to 
newspapers, free of charge, from the office of the 
Secretary of the Trust Company Section upon ap- 
plication to. him. 


Several years ago, at the suggestion of Oliver C. 
Fuller, president of the Wisconsin Trust Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., the trust companies in that city 
joined together in an advertising campaign, which 
was so unique at that time that it attracted a great 
deal of attention and occasioned much favorable com- 
ment in advertising circles throughout the country. 

In answer to a letter requesting Mr. Fuller to 
tell us something of his plan and how it worked out, 
he writes: 


“It came about through my observing that all of 
us were advertising along the same line in our local 
papers and I figured that each of us could reduce ex- 
penses and at the same time get more satisfactory 
results by combining our advertising and conduct- 
ing a regular campaign of education and impersonal 
trust company advertising. After some hesitation on 
the part of one or two, all of the trust companies in 
the city agreed to join in the experiment, for a while 
at least. 


“We employed a local newspaper man who al- 
though he knew little about the banking business 
and nothing about the trust company business or 
the trust company laws of our state, had good ad- 
vertising sense and soon got hold of the idea. 
Through him we made contracts with the four lead- 
ing newspapers in the city for a certain amount of 
space once each week for fifty-two weeks. Our dis- 
play advertisements stated briefly the advantages of 
trust companies over individuals as executors, ad- 
ministrators, trustees, agents, etc., and set forth the 
safe-guards and restrictions thrown around these in- 
stitutions by the laws of the state. These advertise- 
ments contained neither the name of or reference to 
any particular trust company. 


“In addition to the display ad, we had an under- 
standing that in the same issue with each of our 
advertisements would appear a leader or a little story 
illustrating in some way the advantages of trust 
companies in one capacity or another. These little 
stories were picked up here and there out of news- 
papers and magazines and worked over or localized 
to suit our purpose and to make them interesting 
reading. The fact that our advertisements had no 
name attached to them and advertised no one in 
particular occasioned much comment and attracted 
more than usual attention and our little stories were 
so skillfully sandwiched as to be read along with the 
other news items of the day. 


“The result of our campaign was eminently satis- 
factory in every respect. It lasted about a year and 
a half and was discontinued only when we felt that 
we had ‘rung all the changes’ on everything that we 
had to say along that particular line.” 

Co-operative educational advertising has been 
the subject of so much discussion within the last two 
or three years, that the letter of Mr. Fuller is very 
timely and interesting. It shows conclusively that 
such a campaign as the executive officers suggest 
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can be carried to a successful conclusion in almost 
every city in the country. It is only necessary for 
the trust companies to act in concert—to take the 
trouble to see that these articles are adapted for use 
in their vicinity, and good results will surely be ac- 
complished for the profession. 


As an illustration of what can be accomplished 
along this line, the following article was published, 
at the request of the chairman of the Executive 
Committee, on the financial page in the Saturday 
evening edition of the “Hartford Times,’ Hartford, 
Conn., on November 9, 1912, without expense. 

The financial editor also stated that the paper 
would be glad to publish similar articles at intervals 
of about two weeks. The members of the Trust Com- 
pany Section will find upon examination that by a 
little revision the article can be made applicable to 
almost any city in the country. 

Similar articles suitable for trust company ad- 
vertising have already been prepared and can be ob- 
tained upon application to Philip S. Babcock, secre- 
tary of the Trust Company Section: 


GREAT POWER IN GUARDING WEALTH. 


How Trust Companies Have Contributed to Finan- 
cial and Industrial Growth. 


MODERN INSTITUTION IN 


VERY IMPORTANT FIELD. 


Trust Companies of the United States Have Thirty- 
five Billions Under Control. 


Although trust companies have existed for many 
years and have experienced exceptional success in 
Hartford, the average citizen has a somewhat in- 
definite impression as to the character of the services 
which they offer or the important place they occupy 
in advancing the financial or industrial interests of 
this city. To many the term “trust company” means 
the same as “bank.” As a matter of fact the trust 
company occupies a distinct field and has a real mis- 
sion quite different from the activities of the national 
bank, state bank or savings bank. In a sense it offers . 
substantially all the facilities which each type of 
banking institution affords the public. Because of the 
varied character of its functions the trust company 
has been styled by the eminent economists and finan- 
ciers of the day as the “most modern mechanism in 
American financial development,” and as such it has 
become a greater power in guarding the wealth of 
individuals as well as of corporations than any other 
class of financial institutions. 


Thirty-five Billions. 


It will stagger the imagination to state the fact 
that the trust companies of the United States have in 
their control wealth to the value of thirty-five bil- 
lions of dollars, which is more than one-fourth the 
total wealth of the nation, more than one-half the 
total wealth of all the corporations of the country 
and fourteen billions more than the combined banking 
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power of all the national banks and state banks re- 
porting to the comptroller of the currency. 


Banking Resources, 


The banking laws of Connecticut have been 
framed with the single purpose in view of making the 
banks and trust companies the safest depositaries of 
the funds and property of the people. The reports 
which the trust companies of this city and of the 
state of Connecticut submit periodically to the state 
banking authorities do not fully reflect the amount of 
funds or property in their care. These statements 
give amount of banking resources, and do not in- 
clude holdings where the trust companies act as 
executors or trustees under the will—as administra- 
tors, guardians or as trustee under mortgages ex- 
ecuted by corporations. 


A Sacred Duty. 


Doubtless there are many of Hartford’s leading 
and successful citizens who have been occupied with 
greve thoughts as to the manner in which they shall 
prefect the members of their families or heirs when 
they pass away. The father of a family owes a 
sacred duty to those whom he leaves behind to pro- 
tect them by carefully drawn testaments and by 
placing his estate in safe hands to manage it for the 
benefit of his beloved ones after he is dead. The 
civil, criminal and probate court records offer elo- 
quent testimony as to the careless manner in which 
wills are sometimes drawn up and the loss, waste or 
theft of trust funds where the management has been 
placed in the hands of incompetent or dishonest in- 
dividuals or so-called “confidential friends of the 
family.” Widows and orphans are particularly help- 
less in financial matters and the temptation is, there- 
fore, great where an unscrupulous person is placed 
in sole charge as trustee, executor or administrator 
to misuse funds or property in his care. In Phila- 
delphia recently a prominent citizen committed sui- 
cide after being arrested for having appropriated 
nearly $200,000 worth of the property and moneys 
of estate left in his sole care. In New York City the 
newspapers recently contained accounts of the loot- 
ing of a big estate by an individual trustee. In fact, 
the court records contain a great many proofs to war- 
rant the statement that every year there are mil- 
lions of dollars worth of estate funds and property 
wasted or diverted because of irresponsible steward- 
ship. 

Providing Safeguards. 


It is in avoiding such losses and in providing 
greater safeguards than any one individual can give, 
that the trust company fills its greatest mission. 
Instead of an estate being in the hands of only one 
person who may abscond, speculate or juggle with 
the accounts, when the property is conveyed to a 
trust company as executor or trustee there is a staff 
of experienced officers, a board of eminent business 
men who serve as directors, and many other features 
of protection are provided. The trust company like 
the brook in Tennyson’s poem “runs on forever.” It 
lives from generation to generation. When an in- 
dividual trustee dies, the court is apt to appoint some 
one to manage the estate and succeed him, who was 
utterly unknown to the testator. The trust com- 


pany cannot run away with funds in its keeping; it 
cannot go on vacations, become the victim of bad 
habits, or die. It has a capital and surplus which is 
a “protection fund” for the men, women and children 
whose property is held in trust. It is examined 
periodically by the state banking authorities. It is 
most interesting in this connection to state than an 
examination of the records in the banking department 
shows that there has never been the loss of a single 
dollar in trust funds or property where such funds 
or property have been entrusted to trust companies 
as executor, trustee or administrator. On the con- 
trary, it is shown that they frequently save estates 
from losses and increase their value because of ex- 
pert knowledge of real estate conditions and invest- 
ments. A visit to the trust department of a modern 
trust company also proves that the trust company 
has a “soul” in spite of the general belief to the con- 
trary. 


Modern Institution. 


The trust company is a distinctively modern in- 
stitution which fills a most important and useful 
place in the life of the community, and Hartford is 
indeed fortunate in being so ably served in this ca- 
pacity. 


ARTICLES READY FOR USE IN THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN. 


Nine article have been prepared in a “Series on 
Functions” which can be supplied to members of the 
Trust Company Section upon application, on the fol- 
lowing topics: 

No. 1. Executor and Administrator. 

No. 2. Trustees, Executors, Administrators. 

Banking Facilities. 

Savings Department of Trust Companies, 

Safe Deposit Department of Trust Com- 
panies. 

Corporate Trust Department. 

Treasurer for Societies, etc. 

Real Estate Department. 

Bond and Investment Department. 


PROCEEDINGS FOR SALE. 


HE Trust Company Section has on hand a num- 
ber of handsomely bound copies of Proceed- 
ings of the Section. Volume one contains the 

proceedings from 1896 to 1903 inclusive, and volume 
two the proceedings from 1904 to 1908 inclusive. 
These two volumes contain many important reports, 
addresses and discussions on matters of great interest 
to Trust Company officers and their employees. It is 
confidently believed that in no other books could so 
wide a range of Trust Company information be ob- 
tained. A great many copies have been sold but in 
order to make room for other matter the remaining 
volumes, as long as they last, will be sold at fifty 
cents each, postage to be paid by the purchaser. 
Orders should be sent to the Secretary, who will for- 
ward the books promptly. 
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PRESIDENT: 
R. C. STEPHENSON, Vice-President St. Joseph County 
Savings Bank, South Bend, Ind. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: 
J. F. SARTORI, President Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
° Los Angeles, Cal. 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
W. E. KNOX, Comptroller Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 


SECRETARY: 
5 


E. G. McWILLIAM, Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


Y “the work” we mean of course our Campaign 
of Education, and it is a delight to report that 
in the past month the movement has continued 

to gain headway, and that we have received assur- 
ances that at least in twenty-five states our vice- 
presidents have undertaken the formation of com- 
mittees, as suggested in the letter published last 
month. It is confidently expected that in another 
month definite work will have begun in the following 
states which are included in the number mentioned 
above, namely, Colorado, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Washington and Wisconsin. 

Gratifying as 

not 


this is, it is a matter of regret 
as yet received any further re- 
the other states. This may be due to 
several causes. It may be there is a hesitancy upon 
the part of some due to their being at a loss as to 
just how to begin, or it may be that upon reflection, 
the need of a campaign to increase thrift and curtail 
extravagance is not so apparent to those in some 
states as others, or it may be that the outlay of time, 
energy and possibly money upon which there is no 
immediate return in sight is not attractive, or that 
our vice-presidents with their clear insight into local 
conditions feel that that degree of co-operation so 
necessary to the success of any movement of this 
kind can not be obtained in their respective states. 
For the benefit of those who are hesitating because 
of any of the foregoing reasons, or others, let us ob- 
serve how the matter has been approached in various 
states. 


W. R. Meakle, secretary of the Paterson Savings 
Institution of Paterson, and our vice-president for 
New Jersey, has sent out the following letter which 
we feel expresses the true spirit of our work: 


that we have 


sponses from 


Dear Sir: 


The Methods and Systems Committee of our Sec- 
tion, of which I haye the honor to be a member, 
recommended, in its report to the Detroit convention, 
a nation-wide Campaign of Education in saving and 
thrift, which received the hearty endorsement of the 
convention. 


The subject was referred back to the said com- 
mittee, with authority to proceed along the lines sug- 
gested in any manner dictated by their best judgment. 

It is now proposed to establish a sub-committee 
in every state, to work in co-operation with the state 
vice-president, to the end that the public may, 
through our efforts, be educated to avoid extrava- 
gance and to practice thrift. 

The idea is not to work any wonders, nor to in- 
crease at once, or materially, the deposits of any 
particular institution, but, through the assumption 
on the committee’s part of a broad and unselfish at- 
titude, and the dissemination of its equally broad 
views, purposes and desires, to awaken in the public 
a lively interest that will prove distinctly beneficial to 
all the people as well as to all the banks. 

It is well worth while to endeavor to engender 
in the minds of the people, so many of whom are 
known to be fearful of banks, not only the desirability 
of thrift, but a confidence in banks, their uses, and 
their stability; not only the unwisdom of hoarding 
money, but also the benefit to all that results from 
depositing it in banks, thus restoring it to circulation, 
and the fulfillment of its intended purpose. 

On the part of the Methods and Systems Com- 
mittee it is suggested, inasmuch as the children of 
to-day are the men and women of to-morrow, that 
our efforts be first directed to the education of the 
young through the school savings bank system, and 
its organization in all cities and towns of any size. It 
is proposed further to indulge in some educational ad- 
vertising, either through individual banks or as com- 
munities, supplemented with pamphlets, lectures by 
bank officers or others properly qualified, or any 
other means that may be suggested as valuable or 
desirable. 

You have been named to me as one who has al- 
ready indicated a iively interest in this whole subject, 
and who would, in all probability be willing to serve 
on a committee whose object it will be to further 
the general project in New Jersey. 

A reply at your earliest convenience, stating your 
views, if you please, and signifying your willingness 
or otherwise to serve on the committee for our state, 
will be helpful, as well as very much appreciated by, 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) W. R. MEAKLE, 
Vice-President for New Jersey. 
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We are expecting great things from Jersey. 

Joseph R. Noel, president of the North West State 
Bank of Chicago, and our vice-president for Illinois, 
has taken up the work vigorously, emphasizing the 
School Savings Bank and suggesting a practical line 
of action which might be followed by others success- 
fully. His efforts are heartily seconded by the “Chi- 
cago Banker” which is in entire accord with our edu- 
cational work. Mr. Noel has sent out a circular let- 
ter part of which reads as follows: 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE, SAVINGS BANK SECTION, 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


Circular No. 1. 


Under date of November 1, Mr. E. G. McWilliam, 
Secretary of the Savings Bank Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, wrote me in behalf of the 
Methods and Systems Committee of the Savings Bank 
Section having in charge the Campaign of Education 
in Saving and Thrift, that I was expected to be Chair- 
man of a Committee to promote such a campaign in 
Illinois, and it was suggested that as a first step we 
endeavor to secure the adoption of the School Sav- 
ings Bank System in every city of any size in this 
state. 

Refore we undertake to do anything as a com- 
mittee, it might be well first to determine whether it 
vould be practicable to try to hold a meeting of the 
entire committee. 

Question 1. Shall we attempt to hold a meeting 
of the committee? 

Question 2. If it is determined to hold a meeting, 
should the above or a similar suggestion as to pref- 
erence of date of meeting be carried out? 

Question 8. What is your first preference as to 
the date of the meeting? 

Question 4. What is your second preference? 

Question 5. What is your third preference? 

If it is deemed inadvisable to hold a meeting, we 
could of course interchange ideas through the mail, 
but at best this would necessarily be unsatisfactory. 

The possibilities and opportunities for work of 
this committee are greater than one would at first 
imagine and apparently widen as he studies the situa- 
tion, and it seems quite important to a satisfactory 
result that each of us devote considerable study to the 
subject. 

Our bank belongs to two outlying bankers’ asso- 
ciations in this city, and at the last monthly meeting 
of one of them a committee was appointed for the 
purpose of (1) investigating the School Savings Bank 
System, (2) co-operating with a similar committee 
which will probably be appointed by the other out- 
lving bankers’ association and (3) reporting back to 
the next meeting of the association, all with the end 
in view of eventually securing the authority of the 
Board of Education in this city to inaugurate the 
system. 


A principal of one of the Chicago high schools, 
through a singular coincidence wrote me in this con- 
nection several days ago, evidencing a very lively in- 
terest in the system. In a recent letter, he encloses 
one he had received from a teacher of the 7th grade 
in a Cincinnati public school. Observing a newspaper 
item to the effect that the system was being tried in 


Cincinnati, the principal referred to wrote the school 
authorities there and this teacher, to whom the in- 
quiry was referred, answered that the system was 
instituted in her school September 19, 1912, and says: 
“We have grades from kindergarten through the 
eighth grade and find the movement more interest- 
ing in the lower grades. Dr. Washburn, while not 
the originator of the savings bank idea in schools, 
conceived the idea of starting one in our own school, 
which has, as yet, the only bank, though two or three 
suburban or county schools are on the eve of similar 
enterprise. The venture has been eminently success- 
ful. In a community of laboring people of foreign 
birth or extraction largely, it is amazing to us that 
already we have 530 depositors out of a school en- 
rollment of 1,300, while some $450 has been deposited. 
If you contemplate trying the system in your own 
class merely, let me refer you, for suggestions, to the 
October issues—1911 and 1912—of the ‘Popular Edu- 
cator,’ wherein appear articles written by myself upon 
the bank as operated in my own class for the past two 
years. If you wish to launch forth more broadly, we 
shall be glad to tell you something of what we have 
done. As, however, much that I might say would be 
unnecessary, it might expedite matters if you should 
ask questions upon points concerning which you wish 
information. We shall then try to give you all the 
help possible. We have found the venture wonder- 
fully educative and are glad of an opportunity to ex- 
tend its usefulness.” 

The literature on this subject which I have seen 
is as follows: 


“How to Operate a School Savings Bank.” Issued by 
the Savings Bank Section of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 
I presume all of you have received copies of this 
pamphlet from the Savings Bank Section. If not, I 
shall be pleased to supply any of you with a copy. 


“The Tidings of Thrift.” An article which Mr. Mc- 
William informs me appeared in the September 
number of the “Bankers Home Magazine.” It in- 
cludes a table of statistics showing that deposits 
in School Savings Banks in various parts of the 
country are in excess of $900,000. 


Report of Committee on Methods and Systems of the 
Savings Bank Section of the American Bankers 
Association.. Made at the Detroit convention, the 
proceedings of which have not yet been published 
in book form, but the full report is given on pages 
202, 203 and 204 of the American Bankers Con- 
vention Section of the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. Doubtless other banking journals 
have given it in full also. It is a very interesting 
report, especially the latter part thereof, and 
should be read by every member of this commit- 
tee. 


(Signed) JOSEPH R. NOEL. 


With Illinois taking a leading part in this work 
and the committee’s headquarters in Chicago, should 
the School Savings Bank be adopted in that city, a 
great step forward will have been taken, for Chi- 
cago’s influence is vast and its example will be closely 
followed. 

In New York City the Board of Education several 
months ago appointed a committee headed by Abra- 
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ham Stern to take up the matter of School Savings 
Banks. This committee has been in conference with 
a sub-committee of the Executive Committee of the 
New York State Savings Bank Association with the 
result that Mr. Stern recently stated that the School 
Savings System would be in practical operation in 
the schools of New York City within the next two or 
three weeks. This of course will give great impeius 
to the work in the East, where it is among the children 
and the foreign population that the most effective 
work may be accomplished. 


As a sample of what may be done among the lat- 
ter, the work of John N. Francolini, president of the 
Italian Savings Bank of New York City, is worthy of 
note. For several seasons Mr. Francolini has offered 
his services to the Board of Education and under its 
auspices as part of the regular free lecture course, 
has lectured in Italian upon thrift and the nature and 
functions of the savings banks of New York State. 
The good he has accomplished cannot be measured, 
but undoubtedly greater confidence has been inspired 
among the people he has addressed and probably 
much of the money formerly sent abroad in the form 
of money-orders, or carried about in money-belts or 
coat linings now finds its way to a savings bank. It 
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is hoped that more work of this character may be at- 
tempted in our large cities in the near future. 


One of the best methods by which this educational 
work may be carried forward is through the bankers 
associations or savings bank associations of the vari- 
ous states. We have no desire to usurp the preroga- 
tive of state organizations in this matter. In fact, we 
both seek and welcome their co-operation, feeling that 
an already established organization can accomplish 
much more than a special committee of ours working 
alone. So that we trust all state associations will 
realize that here lies an opportunity for a large con- 
structive work and will get in touch with our vice- 
president in each state, and that the vice-presidents 
will also seek the aid of the state associations. A 
courtesy which was deeply appreciated as evidencing 
this desirable co-operation, was extended by the Sav- 
ings Bank Association of Connecticut, who invited the 
Secretary of this Section to be present and address the 
Association at its annual meeting in Hartford on the 
sixth instant. The invitation was accepted. A great 
interest was shown in our work and hearty co-opera- 
tion promised by the Association which will prob- 
ably appoint a committee to forward the movement 
in Connecticut. 


A. B. A. MORTUARY RECORD REPORTED DURING NOVEMBER. 


Bolard, Jacob—President First National Bank, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

Bullard, Willard A.—President Harvard Trust Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
Carroll, Dr. David H.—President National City Bank, Baltimore, Md. 

Cheney, Charles A.—President Peoples National Bank, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Churchill, T. C.—Director National Bank of Lebanon, Lebanon, N. H. 

Cooper, J. W.—President First National Bank, Dodge Center, Minn. 

Cunningham, Briggs S.—Director Citizens. National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dickerson, C. K.—Cashier Old Bank of Shelbina, Shelbina, Mo. 

Doolittle, Frederick Benjamin—President Hopkinton State Bank, Hopkinton, Iowa. 
Douglas, W. C.—Director St. Louis Union Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Foran, John—President Flemington National Bank, Flemington, ‘NN. J. 

France, Germanus—Director St. James Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md. 

Hahmann, H. G.—Asst. Cashier Savings Bank of Santa Rosa, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Hallett, Eugene Russell—Of Louis Sloss & Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

Huntoon, J. L.—Vice-President Peoples Savings Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Isecke, Charles—President Bank of Asotin County, Asotin, Wash. 

Kline, Abram—Director First National Bank, Girard, Ohio. 

Knight, Robert—President National Bank of Commerce and of the Peoples Savings Bank, 


Providence, R. I. 
Lamson, Isaac Porter 


Director Union National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Levering, Aaron R.—President Farmers & Merchants Bank, Hannibal, Mo. 
Martin, Frank—Cashier German-American National Bank, Shawano, Wis. 


Rowe, George S. 


Treasurer Winsted Savings Bank, Winsted, Conn. 


Stokes, Edward H.—President Millville National Bank, Millville, N. J. 
Stolzenbach, Conrad—President First National Bank, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Sutherland, George R.—President Bank of Campbell, Campbell, N. Y. 
Taft, Marcus L.—Vice-President State Savings Bank, Ovid, Mich. 
Vanderhurst, William—President Monterey County Bank, Salinas, Cal. 
Wheeler, Edward S.—Trustee Cambridge Savings Bank, Cambridge, Mass. 
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PRESIDENT: 

RALPH VAN VECHTEN, Vice-President Continental and 
Commercial National Bank, Chicago, II. 
VICE-PRESIDENT: 

JOHN K. OTTLEY, Vice-President Fourth National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
A. O. WILSON, Vice-President State National 
St. Louis, Mo. 
SECRETARY: 
5 Nassau Street, 


Bank, 


New York. 


HOWAR D WoL FE 


COUNTRY CHECKS AND THE CLEARING HOUSE. 


INCE about 1899, bankers in every section of 
S the country, in casting about for a solution of 
the so-called “Transit Problem,” or the ques- 
tion of country check collection, have turned inevi- 
tably to the Clearing House. Discussion and argu- 
ment have turned upon the two important sides of 
the question—economy in the mechanical handling 
of the items, stationery and postage, and economy in 
time and exchange costs in securing returns. Two 
separate and distinct policies have been pursued by 
the Clearing House Associations which have under- 
taken to bring about the above results. 

We have had the opportunity to observe these 
two systems in their operation for the past four- 
teen years, so that it is now possible to arrive at an 
intelligent decision as to their relative merits. The 
first may be designated as the Boston, or Country 
Clearing House plan. The attitude of the Clearing 
House Section with respect to the Country Clearing 
House is too well-known to need further comment 
at this time. In accomplishing all that was hoped 
for, the results of this plan have been so successful 
that argument is unnecessary. The other Clearing 
House method referred to may be described as a 
plan which has not undertaken the direct solution 
of the collection problem, but rather a shifting of 
the burden upon the endorser of the check as such by 
fixing a rate of exchange high enough to cover ex- 
change cost and incidental expense as well. There 
are one or two Clearing Houses, such as Nashville, 
Tenn., where a combination of the two plans is in 
force. 

As a justification of a higher rate of exchange 
than is actually charged by the country banker, the 
Clearing House makes the plea that a part of the 
charge is to cover “time cost.” It is remarkable how 
this argument which has little or no basis in fact, 
has been persisted in. Bankers have generally be- 
lieved, or pretended to have believed, that there is a 
“time cost” in actual money attached to check col- 
lection. Let us see if this is so. 

It is self-evident that a bank cannot loan that 
which it has not got and in support of this axiom 
it is provided that banks, in figuring the amount of 
loanable funds, must deduct from their total de- 
posits the amount “due by banks,” i. e., the uncol- 
lected country checks which, for convenience, have 


been credited to depositors on receipt. But even if 
the bank does so credit country checks, it does not 
follow that the depositor is entitled to draw against 
them at once nor receive interest on that part of 
his balance which such checks represent. Conse- 
quently, unless the bank allows either of these un- 
business-like privileges to its depositors, there is 
absolutely no such thing as “time cost.” Or, to put 
it in the form of a concrete example: 


A. carries a balance of $100,000. He deposits 
a check for $25,000 which is outstanding in process 
of collection for three days. His balance is then 
$125,000, but under the law the bank is compelled to 
carry no more reserve than it did before and its 
loanable funds, with respect to that particular ac- 
count, have not been altered. It is often argued that 
the bank has suffered a loss because if the $25,000 
had been payable through the Clearing House the 
funds would have been loanable, or’ profitable to 
the bank, at once, instead of in three days. This 
contention is as false as the statement that you lose 
2 per cent. because a customer has borrowed on col- 
lateral at 4 per cent., whereas if his loan had been 
unsecured you might have charged him 6 per cent. 


However, the above statement brings us to the 
kernel of the nut. If Clearing House funds are more 
profitable on deposit than country checks, why not 
bend every effort to convert your “due by banks” 
into “exchanges for the Clearing House” in the 
quickest time? That would seem to be a desirable 
aim. In accomplishing this result, the experience of 
the past fourteen years has demonstrated that there 
is no better medium than the country Clearing 
House. A layman would be moved to ask, “If this is 
so why do not more Clearing Houses have a country 
department?” 


Competition for balances is without doubt one of 
the reasons. Every country bank keeps one or per- 
haps several reserve accounts in the collection cen- 
ters. To get all of it, or a part at least, is the am- 
bition of eight out of every ten large city banks. And 
the very best bait is the daily letter containing a 
few checks on which the country bank charges the 
maximum amount of exchange. Thus, the city banks 
all go on paying daily tribute so that one of them 
may some day get a $10,000 account. This, how- 
ever, may be regarded as a rather cynical view, true 
as it may be. 
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But there are two other reasons why there has 
not been a greater extension thus far, of the coun- 
try Clearing House plan. The first is the fact that 
the problem of check collection has become acute 
only within a comparatively recent period. The in- 
troduction of the adding machine some 15 years ago 
has enabled banks, and especially the large collect- 
ing banks, to keep the stationery and clerical ex- 
pense in collecting checks down to a reasonable figure, 
therefore, that part of the saving in the country 
clearing house represented by reduced records, has 
largely been taken care of by the use of the adding 
machine. The adding machine also has played an im- 
portant part in helping the country banker to keep 
down his expense account, but he too having found 
that the limit of the capacity of the adding machine 
has almost been reached, in order to meet constantly 
increasing expenses, he has raised his exchange rate. 
This the large city banker is unable to do, because 
if he should raise his exchange rate, it would fall 
hardest upon his city depositors, who, in turn, are the 
borrowers and stockholders of his bank. The coun- 
try banker, however, has no such problem, since an 
increase in exchange on his part hits only the large 
city banks, and he does not particularly care nor, in 
fact, does he understand always the exact situation 
in a big reserve city. He has the habit of looking 
upon all city banks as rolling in wealth. 


The situation, therefore, in internal expense and 
exchange expense has become acute only recently. 


Another reason why the country Clearing House 
has not made greater progress is the opposition ad- 
vanced by one or two of the very largest banks in 
any city that if they should organize a country de- 
partment in their Clearing House, their small local 
competitors would be able to advertise the same col- 
lection facilities as they; facilities which have cost 
them many years of patient planning and expense. 
This argument, however, has never been borne out 
in actual practice, nor is there any reason to believe 
that the large city bank would lose a single dollar of 
deposits to its smaller competitors for any such 
reason. 


The following from a small 
Illinois completes the story: 


country bank in 


“When you stop to think of it, it seems ridiculous 
that every day from twenty to thirty-five Chicago 
banks send me _ separate lettters containing our 
checks for collection, and I write and return as man: 
separate letters with drafts to pay the same. 

“What is the reason it cannot be worked out to 
the advantage of both without changing present 
methods or conflicting with the present Clearing 
House rules?” 


THE NUMERICAL SYSTEM AND THE INSTITUTE, 


T is very gratifying indeed to note the good work 
that is being done by the wide-awake boys in the 
various chapters of the American Institute of 

Banking. The quotation below, which is taken from 
a letter recently received, is typical of many that 
have come to this office: 

“Your circular letter of the 3rd inst. received en- 
closing circular letter of suggestions for numerical 
committees and have delayed answering the same in 
order that I might personally reach each cashier and 
treasurer of all the institutions of this city. This I 
have been able to do, showing them the correspon- 
dence you sent me, and I am pleased to report that 
Portland bankers are all in favor of the numerical 
system and those that are not at the present time 
using same, have promised to order all new checks 
with number on each which eventually means that 
every trust company, savings bank and national bank 
in this city will have their checks numbered. 

“You state you can supply small rubber num- 
bering stamps at 10c each and I enclose 40c for four 
of these rubber stamps, for our bank is not going 
to wait until we order new checks but start as soon 
as we receive the stamps.” 


NEW MEMBERS. 


We take pleasure in recording the names of two 
new members of this Section: Clearing House As- 
sociations of Montclair, New Jersey, and Sioux City, 
Iowa. 


RECENT PAMPHLETS ON CURRENCY LEGIS- 
LATION. 


The Association has on hand for distribution 
upon request the following pamphlets: 

Anderson, F. B., “The Need of Banking and Cur- 
rency Reform.” 

Case, J. H., “Desirability of Commercial Paper as 
a Bank Investment.” 

Fourth National Bank, N. Y., “The New Aldrich 
Curreny System, Original and Revised Plan Ar- 
ranged in Parallel Columns, with Explanation.” 

Forgan, J. B., “Clearing House Examinations by 
Clearing House Examiners.” 

National Monetary Commission—Suggested plan 
for monetary legislation, January 16, 1911. Suggested 
plan for monetary legislation as revised by the Cur- 
rency Commission of the A. B. A., April 23, 1911. 

Reynolds, Arthur, “The Aldrich Plan,” “Some 


Aids to the Solution of Our Financial Problems,” 
“The Unsettled Currency Problem.” 

Reynolds, George M., “The Aldrich Currency Plan 
Interpreted.” 


HE Association has on hand a limited number 
of its publications in excess of its require- 
ments, and will be pleased to mail any of these 

documents, free of charge, to such of its members as 
may desire them. These requests will be filled in the 
order of application, until the exhaustion of the sup- 
ply. 

Many of the books are bound in three-quarter 
leather and contain valuable addresses and reports. 

The Annual Proceedings of the following Sections 

may be secured: Trust Company Section, years 1900, 
1903, and 1908; Savings Bank Section, years 1904, 
1907, 1908, and 1909. 
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STATE SECRETARIES SECTION. 


Officers, 1912-1913. 


PRESIDENT: 
w. C. MACFADDEN, Sec. N. Dak. Bankers Assn., Fargo, 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: 
’. W. BOWMAN, Secretary Kansas Bankers Association, 
Topeka. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: 
P. W. HALL, Secretary Iowa Bankers Association, 
Moines. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER: 


W. B. HARRISON, Secretary Oklahoma Bankers Associa- 
tion, Enid. 
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ASSOCIATIONS. 
Michigan Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Detroit, Mich., November 
WARNING! 
BULLETIN NO. 111. 

Recently a draft for $50 was cashed by a cus- 
tomer of a bank in Mackinac County, for a party 
claiming to be J. E. Boyd. The draft was made pay- 
able to him, and bearing the rubber stamp signature 
of the Susqumac Distilling Company of Milton, Trim- 
ble County, Kentucky, countersigned in ink by A. K. 
McClure, treasurer, and drawn on the National Bank 
of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. The draft was fraudu- 
lent. 

Advise your customers of this warning, and 
against cashing drafts or checks for strangers not 
known to your bank. Let us know if the parties are 
apprehended. 


5, 1912. 


Michigan Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Detroit, Mich., November 16, 1912. 


BULLETIN NO. 112. 
WARNING NO. 1. 


A party claiming to be Mr. R. Carroll, who has 
procured a check book of the First National Bank of 
Morenci, has been cashing checks among the mer- 
chants of Morenci and vicinity. The checks were 
made payable to himself with various signatures. 
“Mr. Carroll’ is about 5 ft. 7 in., slender in build, and 
weight about 150 lbs. Fairly well dressed and about 
27 years of age. 

WARNING NO. 2. 

A man claiming to be Robert R. Davis, recently 
cashed checks in Detroit, purported to be signed by 
his father, Geo. J. Davis. The checks were made out on 
blanks of other Detroit banks. His plan of operation 
was to open an account in the morning in a bank with 
$10, and later in the day, during the change of tellers 
to deposit a check for $100 on which he asked for $50. 
The checks were fraudulent. The party answers to 
the description of being well dressed, about 25 or 30 
years, 5 ft. 8 in. tall, weight about 140, smooth face 
and dark complexion. 


WARNING NO. 3. 

A young man has been operating with the mer- 
chants in Birmingham, representing himself to be 
E. J. Watters and issuing checks of small denomina- 
tions on the Garfield Savings Bank Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, also cashing checks payable to himself as given 
by L. H. Jones on Central Savings Bank of Detroit, 
Mich. He has no account with the Garfield Savings 
Rank Co., neither has L. H. Jones any account with 
the Central Savings Bank of Detroit, Mich. Mr. Wat- 
ters is of short build, black hair, black mustache and 
weighs about 130 pounds. 

If these parties are apprehended, please advise 
this office. 


Michigan Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Detroit, Mich., November 23, 1912. 
BULLETIN NO. 113. 
WARNING. 

Members are warned against cashing checks num- 
bered 5959 to 6000 inclusive, used by the Oakland 
Motor Car Company and drawn on the First Commer- 
cial Bank of Pontiac as pay-roll checks. They have 
been stolen and signatures are being forged and same 
are being cashed in Pontiac and Detro:t. Checks are 
signed E. H. Tinsman, cashier, and countersigned F. 
O. Ronk, auditor. 

Advise your customers, and let us know if the 
parties are apprehended. 


Arkansas Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Little Rock, Ark., November 16, 1912. 
WARNING. 


One of our members at Greenwood, Ark., sug- 
gests that care be used in any dealings with party 
representing himself as B. L. Wendelborn, of Pitts- 
burg, Kan. 

He is about 6 ft. 2 in. in height; weighs about 
175 pounds; smooth shaven; dark complexion; very 
black hair; very erect and soldierly bearing; swell 
dresser, with kind and courteous manner. Wears 
large lodge emblem of some kind as watch charm. 

His drafts or checks on Pittsburg, Kan., are al- 
leged to have been turned down, and First National 
Bank there reports it does not know the man, and 
that there is no “Quality Drug Store” in Pittsburg, for 
which, it is said, he has been selling goods. 


Arkansas Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Little Rock, Ark., November 21, 1912. 


WARNING, 


We are advised by one of our members at Fort 
Smith, to suggest to our members unusual care in 
any dealings with one “W. M. Foster,” who is de- 
scribed as about 35 years of age; 5 ft. 8 in. tall; 
weight 165 lbs.; florid complexion and light sandy 
mustache. This party has the appearance of being 
a Swede or Norwegian, and was wearing a blue suit 
and light fedora hat with gray band. His habit is al- 
leged to be to interest himself in a real estate deal, 
then draw for a little needed cash. The draft he has 
used appears to be regular in every way, printed on 
good paper and the usual customer’s form: The West- 
ern Electric Supply Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., with 
offices at Pittsburgh, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, and Chi- 
cago, Ill. The draft in question was on the Second 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa., and signed Robert 
R. Marshall, president, and countersigned J. B. Foster, 
secretary, payable to the order of W. M. Foster. The 
draft was returned by the Second National Bank of 
Pittsburgh with the notation “No Account.” 

It is barely possible this party may operate in 
other places in our state, therefore this warning. 
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LIBRARY AND, 
REFERENCE. 
DEPARTMENT 


[MARIAN R. GLENN) 
INVESTMENT BANKERS. 

RECENT request from a member of both the 
A Investment Bankers Association and the A. B. 

A. for the Library’s loan collection of gen- 
eral articles on securities, suggests that they might 
prove useful to other investment bankers. While the 
collection is simply a compilation of magazine ar- 
ticles from various sources on the classes of invest- 
ments listed below, and might be called “what every 
bond man knows,” it contains some interesting con- 
trasts of opinion. The articles cover the general 
principles of investment, work of bond houses and 
departments, bond valuation, amortization, and earn- 
ings, use of bond tables and the following classes of 
bonds: Depository, electric, government, industrial, 
irrigation, municipal, mortgage, public utility, rail- 
road, surety, lumber. A few articles on stocks and 
stock transfer are also included as are articles on 
the Stock Exchange, money market, prices, panics 
and speculation. A reference list of additional mate- 
rial in the library, which is not in mailable form, will 
be supplied upon request. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. 


HE International Institute of Agriculture at 
T Rome has sent to the Library 100 pamphlets 
on European and other agricultural credit sys- 

tems, which may be had upon request. 

President Taft’s letter to the Board of Governors, 
published jointly with Myron T. Herrick’s report on 
co-operative credit is issued by the State Department 
at Washington. 

The Massachusetts Bank Commissioner publishes 
a pamphlet on credit unions, with suggestions as to 
their organization and management, while the Jew- 
ish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society has is- 
sued a report on the Jewish Farmers’ Co-operative 
Credit Unions in this country. The successful 
Canadian Credit Unions are described in the volume 
on the Canadian banking system, by J. F. Johnson, 
issued by the National Monetary Commission. 

The Wisconsin State Board of Public Affairs is 
sending out three pamphlets on co-operative agri- 
culture, credit, and marketing. 

The State Land Board of Utah has issued a re- 
port containing information on the loaning of state 
funds to farmers on improved lands, 

The American Building’ Association News, 15 
West 6th street, Cincinnati, publishes a supplement 
to their November issue asserting that the over six 
thousand Building and Loan and Savings and Loan 
Associations in the U. S. constitute so many “land 
banks with more than one billion dollars of capital 
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invested in land mortgages in this country,” advocat- 
ing Federal control of these associations as land 
banks, and the deposit with them of Postal Savings 
Bank funds. 

Bankers who wish to ascertain the names of the 
various agricultural organizations, farmers’ unions, 
granges, etc., in their respective states will find them 
listed in Bailey’s Encyclopaedia of Agriculture, and 
in a pamphlet published in 1907 by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, called National, State and 
Local Commercial and Agricultural Associations. 


The Library has received the following pamphlets 
containing financial statements, laws, etc., of the 
French land credit banks and hypothecary companies: 


“Crédit Fonciér de France,” Status, 1911. 


“Crédit Fonciér de France.” Compte rendu pré- 
senté par M. Morel, Gouverneur, et observations pre- 
séntees au nom de censeurs par M. Lebon, 1912. 


“Guide pratique pour la création et l’administra- 
tion de caisses de crédit agricole mutuel.” 1908. 


Le Crédit Agricole: résultats obtenus; creation 
et fonctionnement des caisses locales et régionales le 
crédit individual 4 court terme. 1912. 


Caisses de Crédit Agricole Mutuel; rapport, 1912. 


EMBERS of State Bankers Associations can 
add much valuable reference material to the 
library by sending us any of the following 

proceedings, which it has been impossible to secure 
from other sources: 

Alabama, 1892 to 1906; Arkansas, 1891 to 1902, 
1904; California, 1891 to 1902; Colorado, 1902 to 1906; 
Florida, 1889 to 1907; Georgia, 1892 to 1905; Idaho, 
1905, 1906 and 1909; Illinois, 1880 to 1907; Indiana, 
1897 to 1903, 1905; Iowa, 1887, ’88, ’89, 1891, 1895, 1900, 
701, °02; Kansas, 1887 to 1903 1905; Kentucky, 1891 to 
1908; Louisiana, 1900 to 1907; Maryland, 1896 to 
1902, 1905, 1910; Massachusetts, 1905 to date; Michi- 
gan, 1887 to 1899; Minnesota, 1887 to 1906; Mississippi, 
1889 to 1907; Missouri, 1891 to 1904; Montana, 1905 
and 1906; Nebraska, 1890 to 1906; Nevada, 1908; New 
Jersey, 1903; New York, 1894 to 1906; North Carolina, 
1897 to 1906; North Dakota, 1903 to 1907; Ohio, 1891 to 
1906; Oklahoma, 1897 to 1907; Oregon, 1905, ’09, ’10; 
Pennsylvania, 1894 to 1897, 1899, 1900, 1901; South 
Carolina, 1901 to 1906; South Dakota, 1886 to 1906; 
Tennessee, 1890 to 1906; Texas, 1885 to 1891, ’93, 94, 
795, 1898 to 1906; Virginia, 1893 to 1905, 1907, 1909; 
Washington, 1899 to 1902; West Virginia, 1895 to 
1905, 1907, ’08, °09; Wisconsin, 1892 to 1905, ’09. 
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THOMAS B. PATON 


PROPOSED STATE LEGISLATION FOR 1913. 


Pamphlets containing drafts of proposed laws 
upon eleven subjects of legislation heretofore recom- 
mended for state enactment by the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, with annotations of previous enact- 
ments and statements of the underlying reason or 
necessity for such laws, are about to be issued from 
the office of the General Counsel in behalf of the Law 
Committee. The following are the subjects of the 
drafts of laws contained in such pamphlets: 


FaLts—E STATEMENTS TO OBTAIN CREDIT. 

DEROGATORY STATEMENTS AFFECTING BANKS. 

CuHEcKs or Drarrs WitTHouT Funps. 

BURGLARY WITH EXPLOSIVES. 

LIABILITY FOR PAYMENT OF FOoRGED oR RAISED 
CHECKS, 

PAYMENT oF Deposits IN Two NAMES. 

PAYMENT OF Deposits IN TRUST. 

CoMPETENCY OF Notaries OF BANKS AND OTHER 
CorPoRATIONS, 

UnirorM NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS Law. 

UnirorM WAREHOUSE REcEIpTs ACT. 

11. UnirormM Bitts or Lavine Act. 


These pamphlets will be forwarded to secretaries 
and legislative committeemen of state bankers’ as- 
sociations in the greater number of states which have 
bankers’ associations and to interested persons in 
other states, with recommendation for enactment of 
the drafts of laws not heretofore enacted in the re- 
spective states and offer of such co-operation as may 
be practicable. The following 41 states and jurisdic- 
tions are to hold legislative sessions during 1913: 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Maine 


The following is a list of recommended measures 
which have already been enacted and of those yet to 
be enacted in the different states: 


LEGAL NOTES AND OPINIONS 


* GENERAL COUNSEL | 


ARIZONA. 


Already Enacted. 


1. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 


10. Uniform 


To be Enacted. 


1False statements to 
obtain credit 

2. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 

3. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

4.Burglary with explo- 
sives. 

5. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

6.Payment of deposits 
in two names. 

7.Payment of deposits 
in trust. 

8.Competency of No- 
taries of banks. 

9. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 

Bills of 


Lading Act. 


ARKANSAS. 


Already Enacted. 
None. 


10. Uniform 


To be Enacted. 


1.False statements to 
obtain credit. 

2. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 

3. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

4. Burglary with explo- 
sives. 

5. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

6.Payment of deposits 
in two names. 

7.Payment of deposits 
in trust. 

8.Competency of No- 
taries of banks. 

. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 

Warehouse 

Receipts Act. 


11. Uniform Bills of Lad- 


ing Act. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Already Enacted. 


1. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

2. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

3.Payment of deposits 
in two names. 

4.Payment of deposits 
in trust. 

5. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 
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To be Enacted. 


1.False statements to 
obtain credit. 

2. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 

3. Burglary with explo- 
sives. 

4.Competency of 
taries of banks. 

5. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 

6. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


No- 
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COLORADO. 


Already Enacted. 


1. Burglary with ex- 
plosives, 

2. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 

3. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 


To be Enacted. 


1. False statements to 
obtain credit. 

2. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 

3. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

. Payment of deposits in 
two names. 

.Payment of 
in trust. 

.Competency of No- 
taries of Banks. 

. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


deposits 


CONNECTICUT. 


Already Enacted. 


1. False statements to 
obtain credit. 

2. Burglary with ex- 
‘plosives, 

3. Payment of deposits in 
two names. 

4.Payment of deposits 
in trust. 

5. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 

6. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 

7. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


To be Enacted. 

1. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 

2. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

3. Liability for payment 

of forged or raised 

checks. 

4.Competency of No- 
taries of banks, 


DELAWARE. 


Already Enacted. 
1. Burglary with explo- 
sives, 
2. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 


To be Enacted. 


1.False statements to 
obtain credit. 

2. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 

8. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

4. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

5. Payment of deposits 
in two names. 
6.Payment of deposits 

in trust. 
7.Competency of No- 
taries of Banks. 

8. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 

9. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


FLORIDA. 


Already Enacted. 
1. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 
2. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 


To be Enacted. 


.False statements to 
obtain credit. 

. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 

. Burglary with ex- 
plosives. 

. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

.Payment of deposits 
in two names. 

. Payment of deposits in 
trust. 

-Competency of No- 
taries of banks. 

. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 

. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


GEORGIA. 


Already Enacted. 
None. 


10. Uniform 


To be Enacted. 


.False statements to 
obtain credit. 

. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 

. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

. Burglary with ex- 
plosives. 

. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

.Payment of deposits 
in two names. 

Payment of deposits in 
trust. 

.Competency of No- 
taries of Banks. 

. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 

Warehouse 

Receipts Act. 


11. Uniform Bills of Lad- 


ing Act. 


IDAHO. 


Already Enacted. 


1. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

2.Burglary with ex- 
plosives. 

3. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 


To be Enacted. 


.False statements to 
obtain credit. 

. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 

. Payment of deposits in 
two names. 

.Payment of deposits 
in trust. 

. Competency of No- 
taries of Banks. 

. Uniform Warehouse 

Receipts Act. 

. Uniform Bills of Lad- 

ing Act. 


ILLINOIS. 


Already Enacted. 


1.False statements to 
obtain credit. 

2. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 

3. Uniform Warehouse 

Receipts Act. 

4. Uniform Bills of Lad- 

ing Act, 


To be Enacted. 


. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 

. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

. Burglary with ex- 
plosives. 

. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

. Payment of deposits in 
two names. 

.Payment of deposits 
in trust. 

.-Competency of No- 
taries of banks, 


INDIANA. 


Already Enacted. 


1. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 


To be Enacted. 


1.False statements to 
obtain credit. 

2. Derogatory 
ments 
banks. 

3. Burglary 
plosives. 

4. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

5. Payment of deposits 
in two names. 
6.Payment of deposits 

in trust. 


state- 
affecting 


with ex- 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
1 
2 
4 
5 
1 
3 
‘ 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
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INSTITUTE 


OF BANKING. 


INDIANA (Continued). 


7.Competency of nota- 
ries of banks. 

8. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 

9. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 


10. Uniform Bills of Lad- 


ing Act. 


IOWA, 


Already Enacted. 


1.Burglary with explo- 


2. 


. Uniform 


. Payment 


. Uniform 


Uniform 


. Uniform 


. Payment 


. Uniform 


. Uniform 


. False 


sives. 

Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

of deposits 

in two names. 

Negotiable 

Instruments Law. 

Warehouse 

Receipts Act. 


Uniform Bills of Lad- 


ing Act. 


1 
2 
3. Checks or drafts with- 
4 
5 


To be Enacted. 


False statements. to 
obtain credit. 

. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 


out funds. 
-Payment of deposits 
in trust. 
.Competency of nota- 
ries of banks. 


KANSAS. 


Already Enacted. 


.Burglary with explo- 


sives. 


. Liability for payment 


of forged or raised 
checks. 

Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 
Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 


To be Enacted. 


.False statements to 
obtain credit. 

. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 

. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

.Payment of deposits 
in two names. 

.Payment of deposits 
in trust. 

.Competency of nota- 
ries of banks. 

. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


MAINE, 


Already Enacted. 


. Liability for payment 


of forged or raised 
checks. 

of deposits 
in two names. 


.Payment of deposits 


in trust. 


.Competency of nota- 


ries of banks. 


To be Enacted. 


False statements’ to 
obtain credit. 

. Derogatory 
ments 
banks. 

. Checks or drafts 
without funds. 

. Burglary with explo- 
sives. 

. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 

. Uniform. Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 

. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


state- 
affecting 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Already Enacted. 


. Liability for payment 


of forged or raised 
checks. 


.Payment of deposits 


in two names. 


.Payment -of deposits 


in trust, 
Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 
Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 


. Uniform Bills of Lad- 


ing Act. 


To be Enacted. 


1.False statements to 
obtain credit. 

2. Derogatory 
ments 
banks. 

3. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

4. Burglary with explo- 
sives. 

5. Competency of nota- 
ries of banks. 


state- 
affecting 


MICHIGAN. 


Already Enacted. 


statements’ to 
obtain credit. 


. Derogatory statements 


affecting banks. 


To be Enacted. 


1. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds, 


. Uniform 


. Uniform 


. False 


. Payment 


. False 


. Uniform 


. Uniform 


. False 


. Payment 


. Uniform 


. Uniform 


. Uniform 


MICHIGAN 


Burglary with explo- 


sives. 


. Liability for payment 


of forged or raised 
checks. 


.Payment of deposits 


in two names. 


.Payment of deposits 


in trust. 


.Competency of nota- 


ries of banks. 
Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 
Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 


. Uniform Bills of Lad- 


ing Act. 


(Continued) 


MINNESOTA. 


Already Enacted. 


statements to 
obtain credit. 


. Checks or drafts with- 


out funds. 


. Burglary with explo- 


sives. 


. Liability for payment 


of forged or raised 
checks. 

Payment of deposits 
in two names. 

of deposits 

in trust. 


3. Uniform 


To be Enacted. 


1. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 
2.Competency of nota- 
ries of banks. 
Negotiable 

Instruments Law. 
4. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 
5. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


MISSOURI. 


Already Enacted. 


statements to 
obtain credit. 


. Derogatory statements 


affecting banks. 


.Payment of deposits 


in trust. 
Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 
Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 


To be Enacted. 


1. Checks or drafts with 
funds. 

2.Burglary with explo- 
sives, 

3. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

4.Payment of deposits 
in two names. 

5. Competency of nota- 
ries of banks. 

6. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


MONTANA. 


Already Enacted. 


statements to 
obtain credit. 


. Burglary with explo- 


sives. 


. Liability for payment 


of forged or raised 
checks, 


.Payment of deposits 


in two names. 
of deposits 
in trust. 


.Competency of nota- 


ries of banks. 
Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 


To be Enacted. 


1. Derogatory statements 


affecting banks. 

2. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

3. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 


4. Uniform Bills of Lad- 


ing Act. 


NEBRASKA. 


Already Enacted. 


. Burglary with explo- 


sives. 


.Payment of deposits 


in two names. 
Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 
Warehouse 
Receipts Act, 


To be Enacted. 


1.False statements to 
obtain credit. 

2. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 

8. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

4. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

5.Payment of deposits 
in trust. 
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6.Payment of deposits 


NEBRASKA (Continued) 


i. 


2 


1 


2 


3 


5. Payment 


. Uniform 


6.Competency of nota- 


7 


ries of banks. 
. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


NEVADA. 


Already Enacted. 
Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 
Negotiable 

Instruments Law. 


NEW 
Already Enacted. 
.Burglary with explo- 
sives, 
.Payment of deposits 
in two names. 


. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 


NEW 
Already Enacted. 


.False statements 
obtain credit. 


to 


. Derogatory statements 


affecting banks. 

.Burglary with explo- 
sives. 

. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

of deposits 
in two names. 

.Payment of deposits 
in trust. 

.Competency of nota- 
ries of banks. 

. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 

. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 


5. Payment 


. False 


To be Enacted. 


statements 
obtain credit. 

. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

.Burglary with 
sives. 

. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 


to 


explo- 


of deposits 
in two names. 

.Payment of deposits 
in trust. 

.Competency of nota- 
ries of banks. 

. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 

. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


To be Enacted. 


.False statements 
obtain credit. 


to 


. Derogatory statements 


affecting banks. 


5. Checks or drafts with- 


out funds. 

. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

-Payment of deposits 
in trust. 

Competency of nota- 
taries of banks. 

. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 

. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


JERSEY. 


1 


9 


To be Enacted. 

. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Already Enacted. 


.False statements 
obtain credit. 

. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 

. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 


to 


1 
2 


o. 


4 


5. Payment 


To be Enacted. 
. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 
. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 
Burglary with 
sives. 

Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 


explo- 


of deposits 
in two names. 
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5. Payment 


6. Uniform 


3. Payment 


in trust. 


7. Competency of nota- 


ries of banks. 


8. Uniform Bills of Lad- 


ing Act. 


NEW YORK. 


Already Enacted. 
False statements 
obtain credit. 


to 


. Derogatory statements 


affecting banks. 

. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

.Payment of deposits 
in two names. 

of deposits 

in trust. 

Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 

. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 


ss. Uniform Bills of Lad- 


ing Act. 


To be Enacted. 


Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

. Burglary with explo- 
Sives. 

.Competency of 
taries of banks. 


No- 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Already Enacted. 


- Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks, 

of deposits 
in trust. 

. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 


NORTH 


Already Enacted. 


. Burglary with explo- 
Sives. 


2. Liability for payment 


of forged or raised 
checks. 

. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 


Already Enacted. 

. False statements 
obtain credit. 

. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 

. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

.Payment of deposits 
in two names. 

. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 

. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 

. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


to 


2. Burglary 


To be Enacted. 


.False statements 
obtain credit. 

. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 

. Burglary with explo- 
sives. 

.Payment of deposits 
in two names. 
.Competency of nota- 
ries of banks. 

. Uniform Warehouse 

Receipts Act. 
. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


to 


DAKOTA. 


To be Enacted. 


. False statements 
obtain credit. 

. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 

. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

.Payment of deposits 
in two names. 

.Payment of deposits 
in trust. 

.Competency of nota- 
ries of banks. 

. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 

. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


to 


To be Enacted. 


. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

with explo- 
sives. 

.Payment of deposits 
in trust. 

.Competency of nota- 
ries of banks. 
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OKLAHOMA. 


Already Enacted. 


Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 


5. Liability 


10. 


To be Enacted. 


.False statements. to 
obtain credit. 


. Derogatory statements 


affecting banks. 

. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

Burglary with 
sives. 


explo- 


for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

.Payment of deposits 
in two names. 

Payment of deposits 
in trust. 

.Competency of nota- 
ries of banks. 

. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 

Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing. 


OREGON. 


Already Enacted. 


.Burglary with explo- 
sives. 

. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

.Payment of deposits 
in two names. 
.Payment of deposits 

in trust. 

Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 


To be Enacted. 


:False statements. to 
obtain credit. 

. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 

. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

.Competency of nota- 
ries of banks. 

. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 

. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Already Enacted. 


. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 
.Payment of deposits 
in trust. 

. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 

. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 


5. Uniform Bills of Lad- 


ing Act. 


1 


To be Enacted. 


.False statements to 
obtain credit. 


2. Checks or drafts with- 


3 
4 


5 


6 


out funds. 

. Burglary with explo- 
sives. 

. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

.Payment of deposits 
in two names. 

.Competency of nota- 
ries of banks. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Already Enacted. 


. False statements. to 
obtain credit. 

. Derogatory statements 
atfecting banks, 

. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

.Payment of deposits 
in two names. 

.Payment of deposits 
in trust. 

. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 

. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 


To be Enacted. 


. Burglary with explo- 
sives. 

.Competency of nota- 
ries of banks. 

. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Already Enacted. 


. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 


1 
2. 


To be Enacted. 
.False statements to 

obtain credit. 
Derogatory statements 


-Burglary with 


. Liability 


3. Payment 
. Payment 


5. Competency 


. False 


. Uniform 


4. Uniform 


1. Payment 


1. Uniform 


2. Uniform 


INSTITUTE 
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SOUTH CAROLINA (Continued) 


5. Payment 


- 
‘ 


8. 
9. 


10. 


. Burglary 


. Payment 


affecting banks. 
with explo- 
sives. 


. Liability for payment 


of forged or raised 
checks. 

of deposits 
in two names, 

of deposits 
in trust. 


.Competency of nota- 


ries of banks. 
Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 
Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 
Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Already Enacted. 
explo- 
Sives. 

for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

of deposits 
in two names. 

of deposits 
in trust. 

of nota- 
ries of banks. 


5. Uniform 


. False 


. Uniform 


To be Enacted. 


statements to 
obtain credit. 


. Derogatory statements 


affecting banks, 
Checks or drafts with- 

out funds. 
Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 
Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 


. Uniform Bills of Lad- 


ing Act. 


TENNESSEE. 


Already Enacted. 


statements to 
obtain credit. 


: Checks or drafts with- 


out funds. 
Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 
Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 


TEXAS. 


Already Enacted. 


of deposits 
in trust. 


UTAH. 


Already Enacted. 


Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 
Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 


. Burglary 


.Payment of 


.Payment of 


. False 


. Payment 
. Competency 
. Uniform 


. Uniform 


. False 


To be Enacted. 
Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 
with explo- 

sives. 


. Liability for payment 


of forged or raised 
checks. 

deposits 
in two names. 
deposits 
in trust. 


.Competency of nota- 


ries of banks. 


. Uniform Bills of Lad- 


ing Act. 


To be Enacted. 


statements to 
obtain credit. 


. Derogatory statements 


affecting banks. 


. Checks or drafts with- 


out funds. 


. Burglary with explo- 


sives. 


. Liability for payment 


of forged or raised 
checks. 

of deposits 
in two names. 

of nota- 
ries of banks. 
Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 
Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 


. Uniform Bills of Lad- 


ing Act. 


To be Enacted. 


statements to 
obtain credit. 


. Derogatory statements 


affecting banks. 
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UTAH (Continued) 


3. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

4. Burglary with explo- 
sives. 

5. Liability for payment 
of orged or raised 
checks. 

6.Payment of deposits 
in two names. 

7.Payment of deposits 
in trust. 

§. Competency of nota- 
ries of banks. 

9. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act, 


WASHINGTON. 


Already Enacted. 

. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

.Payment of deposits 
in two names. 

. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 


To be Enacted. 
1.False statements to 
obtain credit. 
2. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 
3. Burglary with explo- 
sives. 

4.Payment of deposits 
in trust. 

5 Competency of nota- 
ries of banks. 

6. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 

7. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Already Enacted. 


. Checks or drafts with-~- 
out funds. 

.Payment of deposits 
in trust. 

. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 


To be Enacted. 


.-False statements’ to 
obtain credit. 

. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 
.Burglary with explo- 

sives. 

Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

.-Payment of deposits 
in two names, 

.Competency of nota- 
ries of banks. 

Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 

- Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


WISCONSIN. 


Already Enacted. 


. Burglary with explo- 
sives. 

. Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks. 

.Payment of deposits 
in two names. 
.Payment of deposits 

in trust. 

. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 

. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 


To be Enacted. 


1.False statements. to 
obtain credit. 

2. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 

3. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

.Competency of nota- 
ries of banks. 

5. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ine Act. 


WYOMING. 


Already Enacted. 


. Derogatory statements 
affecting banks. 

. Checks or drafts with- 
out funds. 

. Burglary with explo- 
sives. 

Liability for payment 
of forged or raised 
checks, 

.Payment of deposits 
in two names. 


To be Enacted. 


1.False statements. to 
obtain credit. 

2. Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 

8. Uniform Bills of Lad- 
ing Act. 


WYOMING (Continued) 


6.Payment of deposits 
in trust. 

7.Competency of nota- 
ries of banks. 

8. Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law. 

Members of the Association who are interested in 
any of the above subjects of legislation and who de- 
sire copies of any of these pamphlets, may have same 
by writing to the General Counsel, at 5 Nassau street, 


New York City. 


BILLS OF LADING, 


During the last month active efforts have been 
made to procure an early hearing and favorable re- 
port by the House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce at the short session of the 62nd Con- 
gress, of S. 957 relating to bills of lading. In the 
November Journal (see page 299) an article was pub- 
lished describing the situation with respect to this 
proposed legislation, stating the great desirability of 
having S. 957, which has already passed the Senate, 
enacted into law by the present Congress, and calling 
upon all interested members to make every possible 
effort in favor of this legislation by communicating 
with the members of the House Committee and also 
with the particular representative from their own dis- 
trict. This article was reprinted in pamphlet form as 
a campaign document, so to speak, and has been cir- 
culated largely among members of the Association, 
many of whom have performed good service in urging 
upon members of the House of Representatives the 
importance of immediate action. General Counsel can 
supply additional copies of this pamphlet to members 
who may care to use same in this good work. 


DAMAGES FOR DISHONORING CHECK. 

In the Journal-Bulletin for June, 1912 (page 755), 
at the request of a member bank in Chicago which 
had been sued by its customer for wrongfully dis- 
honoring his check, we published a collection of the 
decided cases relating to the liability of a bank where, 
through mistake, it refuses to pay its customer’s check 


though having sufficient funds to his credit. As a 
result of an examination of the cases we said: “An 
examination of all the above cases will show that the 
courts will award substantial damages without proof 
of special damage where the customer is a merchant or 
trader and where the customer is a non-trader some 
of the cases will give him substantial damages with- 
out proof of actual damages while other cases will re- 
quire actual damage to be alleged and proved, other- 
wise nominal damages will be awarded. New York 
is the only state among all those whose courts have 
been called upon to consider the question, in which 
substantial damages have not been allowed in the 
absence of proof of special damage.” We further 
stated in such article that there was little chance of 
obtaining a more just and equitable rule of liability 
at the hands of the courts and “that if bankers re- 
gard the rule established by the majority of courts as 
unfair and unjust, relief will have to be obtained 
through the respective state legislatures.” 

We have just received the following interesting 
statement issued by the president of the bank involved 
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concerning the suit in question, which is published as 
matter of general interest: 


THE LIEBERMAN CASE. 


This was an action for $1,000 damages brought 
against North West State Bank for having returned a 
check for $11.40, when it was good. The case was 
tried before Judge Sabath, November 20 and 21. The 
plaintiff admitted on the stand that he had sustained 
no damage and this was testified to by a number of 
witnesses introduced by the bank. The merit of the 
plaintiff’s case rested on the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Illinois, rendered in the case of 
Herman Schaffner, et al, vs. Herman E. Ehrman, et 
al, 139 Ill. 109, which laid down the rule that if a 
banker refuses to pay the check of a customer drawn 
in favor of a third person, when the drawer has funds 
on deposit in the bank sufficient to pay the same, 
the banker will be liable to such drawer in an action 
for substantial damages, without proof of actual dam- 
age or any malice on the part of the banker. 

Testimony was introduced by witnesses for North 
West State Bank to show that conditions had mate- 
rially changed since the Schaffner case was tried 
nearly twenty years ago, and that on account of the 
large number of small accounts and the large volume 
of checks today in comparison with those of that 
time, the same error it had made was a frequent oc- 
currence in other banks and in fact was almost un- 
avoidable. A special effort was made to get the record 
in such shape that on appeal the Appellate Court 
would issue what is known as a Certificate of Im- 
portance, in order to induce the Supreme Court of II- 
linois to again review the principles involved. 

Judge Sabath instructed the jury to find in favor of 
the plaintiff but that the amount of the award should 
be determined by the actual damages sustained, but 
contrary to his instructions the jury returned a ver- 
dict of “Not Guilty” and the plaintiff’s attorney made 
a motion for a new trial, argument on which will be 
heard November 30. Undoubtedly a new trial will be 
granted, but it is a question whether Lieberman will 
consent to any further expense in connection with 
this matter. If he does, and the case comes up for 
trial again, I shall not be at all surprised if a verdict 
is rendered in his favor. In that event we expect 
to appeal, in the hope that the Appellate Court will 
issue the so-called Certificate of Importance, and the 
Supreme Court of the State will again pass upon the 
principles involved. 

If a new trial is denied the plaintiff on the 30th 
inst. he may appeal, in which case he will have to 
assume most of the expense. 

Whether a new trial is or is not granted, we shall 
now undertake to have legislation enacted so that 
under similar circumstances proof of actual damages 
will have to be shown before recovery can be made. 
Of course this will be a very slow and difficult process. 


(Signed) JOSEPH R. NOEL. 
Chicago, November 28, 1912. 


The suggestion that legislation is to be asked for 
in Illinois, relieving the bank which mistakenly re- 
fuses to pay a good check from liability except for 
nominal damages, unless proof is made of actual dam- 
age and then limiting the amount of recovery to the 
proved damage, presents a thought worthy of consid- 
eration by bankers in other states. In view of the 
enormous volume of deposits and check payments in 
the banks of the country, errors are bound to occur 
every now and then in connection with bookkeeping 
entries which sometimes result in a mistaken refusal 
to pay a check that should be paid. But the under- 
lying cause of the refusal in all such cases is mistake 
and not malice and the old rule that a bank must pay 
substantial damages irrespective of whether any actual 
damage has been suffered is too severe and should 
be supplanted by a more equitable rule limiting the 
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drawer’s recovery to actual damages sustained and 
proved and to nominal damages where he has suffered 
no actual damage. It is proposed by General Counsel 
to present to the Law Committee of the Association 
for their consideration, the draft of a law to this ef- 
fect which, if the Committee think favorably, may be 
recommended for approval by the Association and 
suggested for enactment in the different state legis- 
latures. The draft of proposed law framed by the at- 
torneys for the Illinois bank to meet the situation in 
that state is designed as an amendment to the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law and is as follows: 


“A bill for an act to amend Article 1, Title III, 
Promissory Notes and Checks of an act entitled an act 
in regard to negotiable instruments, payable in money 
(Approved June 5, 1907, in force July 1, 1907), by add- 
ing to said act an additional section under said Article 
1 of Title III, to be known as Section 188A, which 
said section shall be in the words and figures fol- 
lowing, to wit: 

“BE IT ENACTED BY THE PEOPLE OF 
STATE OF ILLINOIS represented in General As- 
sembly: That no bank or banker who refuses to pay 
the check or checks of a customer drawn in favor of 
a third party, when the drawer has funds on deposit 
in the bank sufficient to pay the same, shall be liable 
to such drawer for more than nominal damages, unless 
proof is made of actual damage to such drawer, and 
then such bank or banker will be liable only for such 
actual damage suffered by such drawer.” 


THE 


LOST CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT. 


In the Journal-Bulletin for November (pp. 304- 
305) the question of issuing a second or duplicate 
certificate of deposit for one alleged to have been lost 
or stolen was discussed and the necessity that the 
bank require a bond of indemnity for its own safety. 
The suggestion was made that “the annoyance often 
caused by the loss of certificates of deposit makes the 
question a fair one whether the advantages of issuing 
a certificate in non-negotiable form would not out- 
weigh the advantages of negotiability. Where a cer- 
tificate is non-negotiable, the bank in case of claim 
of loss can safely pay or issue a second certificate 
to a depositor without the necessity of requiring in- 
demnity, for no transferee can acquire greater rights 
therein than the original depositor and payee.’ Pur- 
suant to this suggestion a member bank in California 
has forwarded a copy of its negotiable form of cer- 
tificate and requested information as to how such cer- 
tificate may be best worded to make it non-negotiable. 
This information is published among the “Opinions” 
in this issue. 


In the article in the last Journal above referred to, 
reference was also made to the legislation in New 
York providing a form of procedure in case of lost 
certificates whereunder a depositor may petition the 
court for an order compelling payment and for a final 
order avoiding the original certificate and cancelling 
any bond which may have been given against it. It 
was stated that this legislation had been declared un- 
constitutional by the New York courts as impairing 
the obligation of contracts in so far as it affected cer- 
tificates issued before the act took effect, but other- 
wise the law was valid. We have since learned that 
Judge Seabury of the New York Supreme Court held 
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the act invalid in the matter of Ellwood, published in 
the “New York Law Journal,” for January 22, 1909. 
The act, however, is still published as part of the 
banking law of New York and until the New York 


Court of Appeals finally passes upon the question, i 
constitutionality will remain somewhat uncertain. | 
is not at all unlikely that the act will ultimately | 
declared invalid by the highest court. 


OPINIONS BY GENERAL COUNSEL. 


Summary of Questions Received and Opinions Rendered to Members of the Association. 


RIGHTS OF HOLDER OF STOPPED CHECK. 


In Illinois where check is not an assignment, 
drawer may countermand payment and holder has no 
right of action against bank thereon but his re- 
course is limited to drawer and prior parties—In 
Minnesota where check is an assignment, drawer 
cannot countermand payment when in hands of 
bona fide holder and latter has right of action 


against drawee bank which refuses payment, when 
in funds, because of stop order. 


From Illinois—We desire your opinion on the fol- 
lowing legal points: 

1. One L—— drew his check on the F Na- 
tional Bank of B——, Illinois, for $100 payable to 
order of John Smith who indorsed the check for value 
to Henry Jones. Jones within reasonable time pre- 
sented the check to the F National Bank at which 
time the latter had ample funds of L——. Jones re- 
ceived the check in due course and without knowledge 
of any infirmity therein. Before Jones presented the 
check L—— ordered the bank not to pay it. The 
question for solution is, can Jones under this state of 
fact, recover the amount of the check from the bank 
in a suit prosecuted against it. If Jones cannot re- 
cover, why not? If Jones can recover, what is the 
measure of damages? 

2. A bank in North Dakota issued its draft for 
$1,000 upon a bank in Minnesota payable to order of 
Henry Brown. Brown indorsed this draft for value 
to a bank in Illinois. The latter forwarded the draft 
with due diligence to the drawee bank in Minnesota 
which had ample funds to the credit of the North Da- 
kota bank. Before the draft was presented the North 
Dakota bank ordered the Minnesota bank to stop 
payment. The Illinois bank took the draft in due 
course and without knowledge of any infirmity. 
Brown the payee in the draft was insolvent. What 
remedy, if any, has the Illinois bank against the Min- 
nesota bank? If no remedy upon the Minnesota bank, 
upon what reason is remedy denied? 


1. In case number one which is governed by the 
law of Illinois, Jones, the holder of the check, pay- 
ment of which has been countermanded by the 
drawer L——, cannot recover the amount from the 
bank upon which the check is drawn. The reason 
is because the Negotiable Instruments Law, en- 
acted in the State of Illinois in 1907, expressly pro- 
vides that “a check of itself does not operate as an 
assignment of any part of the funds to the credit of 
the drawer with the bank, and the bank is not liable 
to the holder, unless and until it accepts or certifies 
the check.” 

Under this rule of law that an unaccepted check is 
not an assignment and that the holder has no right 
of action against the bank thereon, it has been re- 
peatedly held in different states having similar rules, 
that the bank is bound to obey the stop order of the 


drawer and that the holder for value of a stopped 
check, refused payment because of such counter- 
mand, has no right of action against the bank there- 
on but his sole recourse is against the drawer and 
prior parties. Before the enactment of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law in Illinois, the judicial law was to 
the contrary: That is to say, it was held by the 
courts that a check constituted an assignment of the 
deposit when given, that the drawer had no right 
to countermand its payment when in the hands of a 
holder for value and if the bank refused payment, 
having sufficient funds when presented, the holder 
could sue the bank thereon. But the law to this effect 
has been changed, as above shown by the enactment 
of the Negotiable Instruments Law. 

2. In case number two, which is governed as to 
the obligation of the drawee bank by the law of Min- 
nesota, such law is similar to what the law of Illi- 
nois formerly was and contrary to what the law of 
Illinois now is. The Uniform Negotiable l struments 
Law has not yet been enacted in Minnesota. On Jan- 
uary 26, 1912, the Supreme Court of Minnesota in 
Wagstaff v. First Nat. Bank of Blue Earth, 134 N. W., 
224, adopted the “check is an assignment” doctrine— 
the question not having theretofore been decided by 
the court—and held as follows: 


“We hold that a check on a bank in which 
the drawer has funds on deposit subject to check 
is an assignment of such funds of the drawer to 
the amount of the check, which assignment is 
complete as between the drawer and payee when 
the check is given and complete as between the 
payee or holder and the bank when the check is 
presented for payment. Upon such presentation 
the bank, unless its right to pay has been taken 
away by some occurrence before presentation, is 
legally bound to pay the check.” 


It follows that in case number two stated by 
you the North Dakota bank, drawer, had no right 
under the law of Minnesota, to countermand payment 
of the check in the hands of the Illinois bank, a 
holder for value, and that the latter bank has a right 
of action thereon against the Minnesota bank, drawee, 
which refused payment of the check, pursuant to the 
stop order, though having sufficient funds. This is 
the inevitable result of the application of the “check 
is an assignment” doctrine. It is true that the Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota has not as yet applied the 
doctrine in such a case. In the Wagstaff case, a 
check had been paid after the death of the drawer. 
Where a check is held not to be an assignment, the 
death of the drawer revokes the authority of the 
bank to pay, but where the check is held to be an 
assignment, death of the drawer does not operate 
as a revocation and the Supreme Court of Min- 
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nesota in the Wagstaff case so held. It is also true 
that in the case of Taylor v. First National Bank of 
Minneapolis, decided by District Judge Waite on 
february 9, 1912, where a bank refused payment of 
a stopped check and pleaded the stop order in de- 
fense, the court upheld such defense; but the case 
has been appealed and I am quite sure that the Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota will hold, to the contrary, 
that after a check has been issued for value, the 
drawer has no right to countermand its payment 
and the bank, having sufficient funds and refusing 
payment because of the stop order, will be held liable 
to the holder. The “check is an assignment” doctrine 
being new in Minnesota, these various points have 
not been passed upon by the Supreme Court of the 
State; but in the State of Illinois where the doctrine 
was in force for a long period of years until recently 
changed by the Negotiable Instruments Law, the 
courts repeatedly held, as a result of such doctrine, 
that after a check has passed into the hands of a 
bona fide holder it is not in the power of the drawer 
to countermand the order of payment. Union Na- 
tional Bank v. Oceana County Bank, 80 Ill, 212; 
Gage Hotel Co., v. Union National Bank, 171 II., 531; 
First National Bank v. Keith, 183 Ill., 475. And that 
if the bank refuses payment when in funds, the holder 
of the check has a right of action against the bank 
thereon. This being a necessary result of the as- 
signment doctrine, there is little doubt but that the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota will hold likewise and I 
therefore feel justified in stating my opinion that, in 
case number two, the Illinois bank, holder for value 
of the draft has a right of action thereon against 
the Minnesota bank, drawee, which had no right 
to refuse payment because of the stop order of the 
drawer. 


LIABILITY OF BANK TO CHECKHOLDER. 


Except in few states where check is an assign- 
ment, the holder of a check (not certified) has no 
right of action against the bank which refuses to pay 
same but sole recourse is upon drawer and prior 
parties. 


From Washington—In the November issue of the 
Journal-Bulletin (page 311) in your opinion regard- 
ing “Certification of Checks,’ I beg to take exception 
to the following sentence: “The only obligation of a 
bank is to pay a check when duly presented and, ex- 
cept in a very few states where a check is an assign- 
ment, this obligation only runs to the customer or 
drawer and there is no liability to the holder of the 
check even if a refusal to pay is without justification.” 

I am of the firm belief that if I were to present 
a check at a bank and without justification payment 
was refused, I would certainly have an action against 
that bank. Consider that if between the time the 
bank refused payment my second presentation 
the party either failed or withdrew alk his funds, 
where would I get redress? If a bank refused to pay 
the check I presented to them, properly indorsed, and 
no justification apparent, I would certainly send it to 
protest and then who would be responsible? I am 
sure the bank refusing payment would be liable. Your 
further opinion will be appreciated. 


The criticism is of the following sentence con- 
tained in an opinion to a member bank in California 


that the bank was under no obligation to the holder 
of a check to certify it when presented with incor- 
rect indorsement. (See Journal, November, 1912, page 
311): 


“The only obligation of a bank is to pay a 
check when duly presented and, except in a few 
states where a check is an assignment, this ob- 
ligation only runs to the customer or drawer and 
there is no liability to the holder of the check 
even if a refusal to pay is without justification.” 


This sentence correctly states the law. It is 
sufficient to cite as authority the decision of the 
Court of Appeals of California, in Marble v. Mer- 
chants Nat. Bank, 115 Pac., 59. In that case the court 
says: “The modern authorities are generally to the 
effect that, even though a bank refuses payment, 
where the deposit is sufficient to cover the amount 
of the face of the check, it becomes charged with no 
liability to the bearer of the check. The bank is in 
such a case responsible to the depositor only and 
may be sued by him for damages. In brief, a bank 
is responsible and accountable to its depositor, and 
the depositor, in turn, to the persons to whom he 
issues his checks.” 

The same rule exists in the State of Washington 
by virtue of the Negotiable Instruments Law and in 
the 39 other states and jurisdictions which have that 
law. The law provides: “A check of itself does not 
operate as an assignment of any part of the funds 
to the credit of the drawer with the bank, and the 
bank is not liable to the holder, unless and until it 
accepts or certifies the check.” 

It would follow, therefore, in a case such as you 
suggest where a check is presented and payment un- 
justly refused by the bank and the check protested, 
that your sole recourse would be against the drawer 
and prior parties and that you would have no right 
of action against the bank even though the drawer 
was irresponsible. In case of wrongful refusal by the 
bank the drawer would have a right of action for 
damages but the holder of the check would have no 
recourse upon the bank. 

There are a few states in this country where the 
bona fide holder of a check has a right of action 
against the bank which wrongfully refuses its pay- 
ment on the theory that the check operates as an 
assignment, and in these states your contention 
would be correct in any case where the refusal to 
pay was unjustified; but in the great majority of 
American states including your own State of Wash- 
ington the check-holder has no recourse upon the 
bank in the event of dishonor but must look solely to 
the drawer and any prior parties. 


PURCHASER OF STOPPED CHECK. 


Bona fide purchaser for value of stopped draft 
which has been duly protested has recourse upon 
drawer and prior indorsers. 


From Colorado—A purchases a draft from us 
(bank in Colorado) on New York and goes to Cali- 
fornia. There he indorses the draft and gives it to 
B to close up a deal. B goes to a bank and gets the 
draft cashed. A telegraphs us to stop payment on 
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same which we do, A claiming the whole thing was 
misrepresented to him. The draft was refused and 
protested. The California bank writes they will hold 
us for the payment of the draft. Can they? 


I assume the California bank is a bona fide pur- 
chaser of the draft for value in which case it could 
hold your bank as drawer and the prior indorsers 


and the fact that B had defrauded A would be no 
defense. 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 


Suggestion of a non-negotiable form of certificate. 


From California—We have just read with interest 
your article in Journal of American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, Vol. 5, number 5 (page 304), which is an 
answer to inquiry from Nebraska in regard to lost 
certificate of deposit, and as we have been thinking 
of making our time certificates non-negotiable or non- 
transferable, we should like your opinion before mak- 
ing the change. 

The following is a copy of the certificate we are 
now using: 

L—- BANK. 
Ss Cal., 
has deposited in this bank 
Dollars 
payable to the order of 
on the return of this Certificate properly indorsed 
months after date, with interest 
per cent. per annum. 


Cashier. 
No interest after maturity 
Not subject to check. 


Will you tell us 
have printed on this 
non-transferable? 


what words would be best to 
certificate in order to make it 


I think it would be sufficient to strike out the 
words “the order of” and print on the certificate the 
words “not transferable.” It has been held in sev- 
eral cases that the writing of these last stated words 
on or across the face of an instrument destroys its 
negotiability. See for example, Tanners Nat. Bank 
v. Lacs, 1386 App. Div. (N. Y.), 92; Durr v. State, 59 
Ala., 24. 

If a certificate of deposit so drawn was lost or 
stolen, no one could acquire therein any greater rights 
than the payee; therefore payment of the amount 
might be safely made to him upon his receipt, or 
another certificate issued, without the necessity and 
inconvenience of requiring a bond of indemnity 
against the original turning up in the hands of a 
holder in due course as an enforceable demand. 


CERTIFICATION OF CHECK OVER TELEPHONE. 


Where bank answers inquiry over telephone that 
checks drawn on it are good but before presentment 
drawer stops payment, bank is not liable to holder of 
checks. 


From Alabama—I am enclosing herewith a letter 
from the First National Bank of X This letter 
refers to three checks of $10 each drawn by M. L. K. 
on the First National Bank of X -~. We. accepted 
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these checks from one of our customers and he re- 
quested us to call the First National Bank of X 
over the telephone and ascertain if these checks were 
good. The writer talked to one of the officers over 
the telephone, and he advised the writer that they 
were good. In the meantime before these checks 
reached X Mr. K—— stopped payment on them. 

Please advise us if in your opinion we have any 
recourse on the First National Bank of X tT. It 
seems to me that inasmuch as they stated that the 
checks were good they should have so advised him 
at the time he stopped payment, stating that tney 
would be compelled to protect the checks. 


I think you have no redress against the bank that 
advised you over the telephone that the checks were 
good. The Negotiable Instruments Law provides that 
an acceptance must be in writing and further pro- 
vides that the bank is not liable to the holder unless 
and until it accepts or certifies the check. In this 
case the acceptance of the checks was not in writing, 
but orally over the telephone, and was not binding 
upon the bank in the face of the subsequent stop pay- 
ment order of the drawer. A similar case was so de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of Colorado under the 
Negotiable Instruments Law, Van Buskirk v. State 
Bank of Rocky Ford, 35 Colo., 142. A check drawn 
on one bank was presented to another in the same 
town. The latter telephoned the drawee and was in- 
formed the check was good; thereupon relying upon 
this statement it cashed the check, which otherwise 
it would not have done. A few minutes thereafter the 
drawer appeared before the drawee and stopped pay- 
ment. Afterwards on the same day, when the check 
was presented duly indorsed, payment was refused be- 
cause of the stop order. The holder of the check sued 
the drawee. The Supreme Court of Colorado held 
that under the Negotiable Instruments Law a bank 
is not liable on a check until it accepts or certifies 
it and such acceptance must be in writing; that an 
oral promise to pay a check does not’ bind the bank. 
Therefore the action on the check was dismissed. The 
Court further called attention to the fact that the 
action was not one to recover money lost by the fraud 
or wrongdoing of another and it said if such were the 
cause of action pleaded the evidence would not sup- 
port it. “The only claim made by the plaintiff was 
that the information given in response to an inquiry 
was in legal effect a promise to pay the check when 
the same was presented for that purpose. There is 
no pretense that the information given was false; it 
is conceded that the answer to plaintiff's inquiry, on 
which the promise rests, was true; hence there is 
present here no element of an action ex delicto.” 


RUBBER STAMP INDORSEMENT. 


Indorsement by rubber stamp is legal but in some 
cases more difficult to prove its authenticity than if 
handwritten,, 


From Pennsylvania—Will you kindly advise us 
what is your opinion regarding the validity of an en- 
dorsement on a check made by a single line rubber 
stamp of the name of the payee without any prefix 
such as “For deposit to the account of” 

We would like to know whether a bank paying 
such an endorsed check would be protected in cases 
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where the check comes to them from other banks 
whose endorsement stamp contains the words “prior 
endorsements guaranteed”? 

We, ourselves, have always been of the opinion 
that a single line rubber stamp of the name of the 
payee was not a good endorsement, but the frequency 
with which we are receiving checks so endorsed, and 
particularly from the banks in the large cities, has 
raised the question of whether or not we are right. 


An indorsement by rubber stamp is legal and 
valid. See Mayers v. McRimmon, 140 N. C., 640, an 
action by indorsee against acceptor of certain drafts, 
in which the court says: “On the trial below the 
plaintiff presented the drafts, and each appear to 
have the name of the payee stamped on the back 
with a rubber stamp. Where the name required has 
been so placed by one having authority to do it, 
and with intent to indorse the instrument, the au- 
thorities hold that this is a valid indorsement. 4. Am. 
& Eng. Enc., 258; Horner v. Mo. Pac. R. Co., 70 Mo. 
App., 291. The indorsement, however, does not prove 
itself but must be established as in other cases, by 
proper testimony.” 

While an indorsement by rubber stamp is valid it 
would, in some cases, be more difficult to prove its 
authenticity, should the indorser deny that it was 
by his hand or authority, than if handwritten; but 
in the case stated by you where checks come to you 
for payment from other banks bearing rubber stamp 
indorsement of payee’s name and such banks indorse 
“prior indorsements guaranteed,” your bank would be 
protected by the guaranty. 


HEIR’S NOTE FOR DECEDENT’S DEBT. 


Question considered and authorities found to be 
in conflict whether notes of widow and daughter, who 
have received assets, given for debt of decedent not 
proved against estate within time required by law, are 
based on sufficient consideration and enforceable. 


From Illinois—Enclosed find three notes upon 
which we wish your opinion. Note 3402 dated April 
10, 1905, was given by G. W. B——, who died May 1, 
1905, leaving a widow, one married daughter and a 
son not yet of age. For some cause not known to us, 
our former cashier failed to probate this note within 
the time required by law. We then tried to get set- 
tlement from them, and succeeded in getting note 
No. 4702 from the widow J. F. B. , for one-third 
and note No. 4703 from K. L., the daughter, for a like 
amount, leaving a balance yet due of one-third, the 
son’s share, and he being under age they would do 
nothing with that part of it. 

We endorsed the amount of the new notes as a 
payment on the old one, and have since as you will 
see been collecting interest on the new notes. 

Now what we want to know is this: Are the new 
notes good, was the consideration sufficient, and if so, 
when could we force payment on them? 


The case presented shows note of G. W. B. to 
bank dated April 10, 1905, due one day after date and 
the notes of J. F. B. (widow of G. W. B.) and K. L. 
(daughter) to bank, each for one third of amount of 
first note, dated April 12, 1907, payable one year after 
date, with indorsement of interest payments thereon 
to April 12, 1909. The note of G. W. B. was not proved 
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against his estate within the time required by law 
and the notes of J. F. B. and K. L. were afterwards 
given in payment of two-thirds thereof. The ques- 
tion is whether these last stated notes are based on a 
sufficient consideration so as to support an action by 
the bank against the makers thereof. 

It is not stated that the widow and daughter re- 
ceived assets of the estate, and aside from any ques- 
tion of the effect the outlawing of the original note-by 
non-claim would have, the weight of authority is to 
the effect that where the widow and heir failed to re- 
ceive anything from the estate, or receive a smaller 
amount than they obligate themselves for in their 
notes, there is no valid and sufficient consideration to 
support such notes and they are therefore unenforce- 
able. (Williams v. Nichols, 76 Mass., 83; Linderman v. 
Farquharson, 101 N. Y., 434; Paxson v. Nields, (Pa.) 
20 Atl. 1016). But where the widow or heir receive 
from the estate assets equal to or more than the 
amount of their respective notes, such notes are gen- 
erally held based on sufficient consideration. (Wil- 
liams v. Nichols, supra; Alger v. Scott, 54 N. Y. 14.) 


I assume in the present case, although it is not 
specifically so stated, that the widow and daughter 
received assets of the estate at least equal to the 
amount of their respective notes and the question 
would then be whether, where the note of a decedent 
has been barred or outlawed by non-claim against 
his estate, notes subsequently given by the widow and 
heir, who have received assets of the estate, are based 
on a sufficient consideration. 


Statutes requiring claims against a decedent’s 
estate to be presented or filed within a limited time 
are virtually special statutes of limitation and it 
would seem that the same rules would apply to both 
as to revival of claims barred under them. The gen- 
eral rule is that a debt barred by the statute of limi- 
tations furnishes a sufficient consideration for a new 
promise. 'The debt is not extinguished by the opera- 
tion of the statute, but merely the remedy is barred. 
(Comer v. Allen, 72 Ga., 14, Hammon on Contracts, 
Section 328.) And it would seem that where the new 
promise is made by the widow and the heir who have 
received assets, there would be a sufficient consider- 
ation, although the authorities on this point are not 
harmonious. See, for example, Mull v. Van Trees, 50 
Cal., 547, where the note of a widow for a debt of her 
deceased husband which was barred by the statute 
of limitations, given under the mistaken belief that 
the debt was not outlawed, the widow being execu- 
trix and the estate community property in which she 
had an interest, was held supported by a sufficient 
consideration. See, also, Grimball v. Mastin, 77 Ala., 
553, where it was held that a debt of the ancestor, 
which is a charge on his lands, though barred by the 
statute of limitations, will support a subsequent 
promise to pay by his heirs or devisees. But see 
Bissinger v. Lawson, 57 Miss., 36, wherein it was 
held that if the indebtedness of an intestate was 
barred by the statute of limitations at the time of his 
death, there would not be sufficient consideration to 
support the promissory note of his distributee to pay 
such indebtedness. Also Didlake v. Robb, 1 Woods 
(U. S. 5th Cir.) 680, in which it was held that a 
promissory note given by the heir, in renewal of a 
note made by his ancestor which was barred by limi- 
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tation at the death of the ancestor, is void for want 
of consideration. 

It is impossible to find time to make a full brief 
of authorities on the proposition presented by you 
whether the notes of the widow and daughter, receiv- 
ing assets of the estate, given in part payment of a 
note of the decedent outlawed by non-claim, are sup- 
ported by a sufficient consideration and enforceable. 
The authorities are apparently in conflict. The ques- 
tion could be immediately tested by action, as such 
notes are past due. 


BANK SET OFF. 


Right of bank purchasing note from indorser be- 
fore maturity, for value, to set off note against maker’s 
deposit upon its maturity. 


From Pennsylvania—Would be pleased to have 
your opinion in regards to our right to set off, under 
the following conditions: ‘ 

Several years ago we discounted some paper for 
“A,” located in a nearby town, and at that time he 
opened an account with us. A part of this amount 
deposited still stands to his credit, although we have 
not recently had any dealings with him and his paper 
has been paid in full. “A” is not now considered very 
strong and “B,” a friend of ours connected with a 
nearby bank, in some way learns that we still have 
this deposit, and owning some of “A’s” paper, asks 
us to discount it for him, on his personal guarantee, 
and when due apply the amount, which “A” then 
may have on deposit, as an off set. Would we have 
the right to do this without the consent of “‘A’’? 


I presume the right which a bank possesses to 
set off an indebtedness of its customer against his 
deposit would exist, not only in case of a note dis- 
counted directly for its customer, as maker, but also 
in case of a negotiable note made by the customer 
and purchased by the bank from an indorser in good 
faith before maturity. The Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania (Bank v. Henninger, 105 Pa., 496) has gone 
so far as to hold that if the maker of an endorsed 
note held by the bank has, at maturity, a sufficient 
balance to his credit to pay it, unappropriated to a 
particular purpose, the bank is bound to apply the de- 
posit in payment of the note and failure so to do 
discharges the indorser. 

And yet in a transaction such as you propose, 
there is just the possibility that a court might deny 
the right of setoff on the ground that the transaction 
was not in the usual course of business, that the 
note was acquired to enable the indorser to gain an 
unfair advantage over the maker and that the in- 
debtedness of the maker to the bank, so arising and 
which was guaranteed by the indorser, was not a 
bona fide indebtedness subject to setoff. I do not say 
that the courts would so hold, but I suggest the 
possibility. I recall the case of Gillet v. Bank, 160 
N. Y., 549. The bank had made a loan to a customer 
secured by collaterals of greater value than its 
amount. The collateral note pledged the security for 
the payment of “any other liability or liabilities of 
the undersigned to the said bank, due or to become 
due or which may be hereafter contracted or exist- 
ing.” The customer was approaching insolvency and 
the holder of another note of his, which had been dis- 
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honored, sold it to the bank and the bank sought 
to apply the excess of collaterals thereon. The New 
York Appellate Division held the bank was entitled 
to hold the collateral against this purchased note, but 
the Court of Appeals reversed the judgment and 
construed the collateral agreement as applying only 
to liabilities of the customer obtained by the bank in 
the usual course of business and not to a claim 
purchased by it from a third person under such cir- 
cumstances. Of course this was a case of construc- 
tion of a special agreement giving a lien upon pledged 
collaterals whereas the right of setoff of mutual debts 
exists by virtue of the law; at the same time bank 
deposits are a special kind of debts and there is a 
possibility the court might hold the right of setoff 
did not apply to a debt created as suggested in your 
letter and I would not like to advise that the bank 
would have such right although, of course, it might 
be so held. 


UNAUTHORIZED INDORSEMENT. 


Where Secretary of Trust Company indorses 
checks payable to trust company over to himself and 
deposits in his personal account, opinion that bank 
of deposit liable to trust company for proceeds as in- 
dorsement is without either express or implied au- 
thority of trust company and furthermore bank of 
deposit put on inquiry from form of transaction, 


From South Dakota—The N Trust Company 
of this city purchased of this bank a draft on our 
Chicago correspondent for $424 payable to N. C. G. 
of Iowa. Mr. G. endorsed on the back of said draft the 
following: 

Pay N—— Trust Company, or order. 

N. C. G. 
and sent said draft by mail in the usual way to the 
N: Trust Company of this city in part payment for 
certain real estate loans sold Mr. G. This draft was 
taken out of the post office by J. S. W., Mr. W. be- 
ing secretary at that time of the N—— Trust Com- 
pany. J. S. W. embezzled the money, taking the draft 
to the P Banking Company of P. , South Da- 
kota, and indorsing the same as follows: 

Pay to order of J. S, W. 
N—— Trust Company, 
J. S. W., Secretary. 
Underneath this endorsement appears the personal 
endorsement of J. S. W. The P—— Banking Com- 
pany accepted the draft, paid Mr. W. $267 in currency 
and gave his personal account credit for $157. We 
discovered the loss of this draft and that Mr. J. S. W. 
had embezzled the same five days later and immedi- 
ately attempted to stop payment of the draft by our 
Chicago correspondent but found ourselves too late. 

The legal question involved is: Can the P. 
Banking Company be held liable to the N Trust 
Company of this city for the amount embezzled in 
connection with this transaction, the draft at the time 
same was presented to the P. Banking Company 
being the property of the N Trust Company? 

Your opinion and reference to decisions will be 
valued. 


In this case a draft, made payable to and owned 
by the N Trust Company, is indorsed in the name 
of the trust company by its Secretary to his indi- 
vidual order, followed by his personal indorsement, 
and is then negotiated by him to the P—— Banking 
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Company which pays him part thereof in currency, 
credits the balance to his personal account and there- 
after collects the draft. 

The question is whether the P Banking Com- 
pany is liable to the N Trust Company for the 
amount of this draft and I think, under the facts as 
stated, it is so liable. 

Without taking the time to make a brief of 
authorities in support of this conclusion, I will simply 
refer to the decision of the Supreme Court of Ten- 
nesee in Knoxville Water Company v. East Tennessee 
National Bank, 131 S. W., 447, which bears a close 
analogy, to the present case. There an officer of a 
water company who had been vested with the title of 
“cashier” appropriated checks payable to the water 
company, indorsed them in its name by himself as 
cashier, added his personal indorsement and deposited 
them to his individual credit in defendant bank, the 
proceeds being checked out by him. The bank was 
held liable to the water company for the amount of 
the checks. The cashier had no express authority to 
indorse the company’s name on checks over his own 
in this way and the court held there was no implied 
authority in such an officer of a corporation (differ- 
ing from the cashier of a bank) to indorse com- 
mercial paper in the name of his employer. Further- 
more the court said: “Having concluded that Martin 
(the cashier) was without either actual or apparent 
authority to indorse these checks, it is useless to 
further pursue this branch of the case. On the 
question of apparent authority, however, we wish to 
say that these deposits by Martin seem to us irregu- 
lar and unusual, and they should have aroused the 
suspicion of the bank when made. For an employee 
to bring his employer’s bills receivable to a bank with 
which the latter has no business relations, for the 
employee there to indorse them in his employer’s 
name, and for the employee to ask that such bills or 
checks be placed to his individual credit—such trans- 
actions seem to us to be so out of line with, and con- 
trary to, the usual course of business, that they should 
have served to put the bank on sharp inquiry. We 
think this is true, whether the employee so offering 
such checks be president, manager, treasurer, or any 
other officer or agent of an employing corporation. 
And we think a bank, which under these circum- 
stances accepts such a deposit to the individual credit 
of an employee, subject to his individual check and 
disposition in this way, has little ground upon which 
to urge that such an employee was thus acting within 
the apparent scope of his authority.” 


The principles of law and the reasoning of the 
court in the Tennessee case apply to the present. I 
assume that the Secretary of the N Trust Com- 
pany had no express or actual authority to indorse 
its name over his own to drafts payable to it; nor 
would he have any implied or apparent authority by 
virtue of his office. It has been held in several cases 
that the Secretary of a corporation has no implied 
power to indorse and transfer bills and notes belong- 
ing to it. See, for example, Blood v. Maveuse, 38 
Cal, 590, (a mining company) and First National 


Bank v. Hogan, 47 Mo., 472, (an insurance company); 
and it has never been held that the Secretary of a 
Trust Company has such an implied power. 
therefore, 


Apart, 
from the probable liability of the P 
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Banking Company based on the ground that it was 
put on inquiry by the apparent irregularity of the 
Secretary of a trust corporation applying its paper 
to his own uses, the case is one where the indorsement 
of paper is not binding on the company because not 
within either the actual or implied authority of the 
indorsing officer; therefore such indorsement conveyed 
no title to the P Banking Company who would 
be liable to the N—— Trust Company for the pro- 
ceeds. 


CHECK ON A “PAYABLE IF DESIRED AT” B. 


Negotiability of check so drawn uncertain, de- 
pending on whether instrument construed to be drawn 
on two drawees in the alternative or on one drawee 
with two places of payment—Action of New York 
Clearing House as to this form of draft. 


From Massachusetts—The question has been 
asked whether a draft similar to the one enclosed is a 
negotiable instrument or not, owing to the fact of 
there being two places of payment: 


$416.15 
WEST R TRUST COMPANY 
Pay to the Order 
Four hundred sixteen 15/100 Dollars. 


To R—— Bank, R 5 Fe 
Payable if desired at Blank National Bank, 
Boston, 


, Cashier. 


I have a dim recollection that within a few years 
the Clearing House Committee of New York rendered 
their opinion that this form of draft was not desir- 
able, but am not sure that the banks were requested 
to decline them—think it was left an open question. 

An opinion at your early convenience will be 
gratefully received. 


1. The question of negotiability of a draft drawn 
on one bank “payable if desired at” another bank has 
never yet been passed upon by the courts, so far as 
I know. It would depend, I think, upon whether the 
draft would be construed to have two drawees in the 
alternative, or one drawee with two places for pay- 
ment. The Negotiable Instruments Law provides 
(Sec. 145 Mass. Act) that “a bill may be addressed 
to two or more drawees jointly, whether they are 
partners or not; but not to two or more drawees in 
the alternative or in succession.” If a draft drawn 
on “A” bank payable if desired at “B” bank is to be 
construed the same as if drawn upon A or B, it would 
be non-negotiable; on the other hand if it was to be 
construed as drawn on “A” bank as sole drawee and 
the designation of “B”’ bank simply regarded as an- 
other place where “A” through its agent B would 
make payment, then the draft would probably be ne- 
gotiable. It would then be a case of a draft having 
one drawee but two places for payment. There is a 
line of cases under the law merchant that the ne- 
gotiability of a note made payable at “any bank in 
B” is not destroyed by such provision and it will be 
presumed the maker has cash at each of the piaces 
named and presentment at any of such places will be 
sufficient upon which to base a protest and hold the 
indorser. North Bank v. Abbott, 13 Pick. (Mass.), 465; 
Langley v. Palmer, 30 Me., 467; Hazard v. Spencer, 17 
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R. I., 561. It has also been held in case of a draft 
drawn on a newspaper of M “via B National Bank” M 
& E being towns seventy miles apart, that present- 
ment for payment at E National Bank was a sufficient 
presentment (Bartholomew v. First Nat. Bank, 18 
Wash., 683) from which it is to be inferred that a 
draft so drawn was regarded as negotiable. 

Until the question is specifically decided with 
reference to the form of draft you inquire of, the 
question of its negotiability will remain somewhat 
uncertain. 

2. You further ask concerning action of the New 
York Clearing House Committee as to this form of 
draft. By Circular of February 3, 1902, and by sup- 
plemental Circular of May 28, 1903, the New York 
Clearing House Committee prohibited the sending 
through the exchanges of items drawn on banks not 
affiliated with the New York Clearing House and 
stamped “payable if desired at bank New 
York.” Thereafter, forms of checks were sent through 
the exchanges drawn on one bank “payable at” a 
clearing house bank, the words “if desired” being 
omitted. This form of draft, it will be observed, has 
only one drawee and one place of payment, the place 
of payment being other than the residence of the 
drawee; and it will be further noticed that the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law requires that presentment 
for acceptance “must” be made ‘where the bill is 
drawn payable elsewhere than at the residence or 
place of business of the drawee.” Concerning this 
form of draft the New York Clearing House at its 
annual meeting in 1907 adopted the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution which now constitutes Sec- 
tion 9 thereof: 


“Section 9. No member of this Association 
shall send or pay through the exchanges, checks 
or other items drawn on banks, bankers or trust 
companies, not members of this Association, by 
customers thereof in Greater New York, and made 
payable at a Clearing House institution, unless the 
same shall first be accepted and made payable at 
a Clearing House institution by the bank, banker 
or trust company upon which they are drawn. 
This provision shall also apply to non-members 
making exchanges through members of this As- 
sociation.” 


From the above it is seen that checks “payable 
if desired at” are prohibited in the New York Clearing 
House and that checks drawn on non-member banks 
by customers thereof in Greater New York and made 
payable at a Clearing House institution cannot be 
sent through the exchanges unless first accepted and 
made payable at a Clearing House institution by the 
drawee. 


PROTEST OF NOTE. 


Where body of note contains waiver of protest 


and instrument is forwarded for collection with no 
instructions as to protest, opinion that proper course 
for collecting bank is to omit protest. 


From Mississippi—I enclose a form of note (con- 
taining waiver of protest), and would like your opinion 
as to whether or not a collecting bank ought to pro- 
test the note without any further instructions in re- 


gard to the protest than the clause underscored in 
the one enclosed. I had an item sent from a Ten- 
nessee bank for $600 that was unpaid at maturity 
with no instructions in regard to protest other than 
the waiver of protest mentioned in the face of the 
note, and this question arose in regard to the disposi- 
tion of the paper. 


The note enclosed has the following waiver print- 
ed on its face: “The drawers and indorsers sever- 
ally waive presentment for payment, protest and 
notice of protest and non-payment of this note.” 
Where a bank receives such a note for collection, 
with no instructions as to protest, I think the proper 
course for the collecting bank would be to omit pro- 
test of the note. In other words, the forwarding of 
the note with such waiver upon it and with no con- 
trary instructions should be construed as an indi- 
cation that the sender did not desire the note pro- 
tested; for if formal demand at maturity and pro- 
test were desired, notwithstanding the waiver in the 
body of the note, positive instructions to that effect 
should be given. 


RIGHT TO VOTE NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Opinion that trustee in bankruptcy has right to 
vote stock in hands of pledgee of bankrupt, where 
stock has not been transferred to pledgee on books 
of bank. 


From Iowa—An owner of capital stock of the 
First National Bank of M , lowa, pledged his stock 
as collateral security, signed the transfer form on the 
back of the certificates and delivered them to his 
creditor. Four months prior to failure of the owner, 
the creditor notified the bank that he holds the stock 
as collateral to the debt owing to him. 

The owner of the stock, since making the pledge 
and delivery of the certificates, has been adjudged a 
bankrupt, and the trustee in bankruptcy claims the 
right to represent the pledged stock and to vote it in 
the stockholders meetings, claiming the right under 
section 1641-a of the Code supplement of Iowa, and 
under section 70-a (3) of the Bankruptcy Act. 

Who has the proper authority to vote the stock, 
the trustee or the creditor, the creditor holding the 
stock in his possession? 


I am of opinion that the trustee in bankruptcy 
has the right to vote the stock in question, assum- 
ing no different agreement on this point was made 
when the stock was pledged. 

It is a general rule that in the absence of a 
contrary provision in the governing statute or by- 
laws authorized thereby the pledgor of shares which 
have been hypothecated is entitled to vote the stock, 
unless the pledgee has been made a shareholder, as 
between himself and the corporation, by having the 
shares transferred to him on the corporate books. 
10 Cye. 333. 

Had the pledgor not become bankrupt he would, 
therefore, have had the right to vote the stock 
and, under the Bankrupt Law, I think the _ trus- 
tee in bankruptcy succeeds to his right in this regard. 
Section 70-a (3) of the Bankrupt Act vests in the 
trustee all powers which the bankrupt might have 
exercised for his own benefit and the trustee by Sec- 
tion 70-a (5) takes such title to the stock as the 
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bankrupt had prior to the filing of the petition. I 
doubt if Section 1641-a of the Code Supplement of 
Iowa is applicable. That Section gives every person 
who shall pledge his stock, the right to vote the 
same, in the absence of a written agreement to the 
contrary and gives every executor, administrator, 
guardian and trustee the right to vote the same as a 
stockholder, provided such rights do not conflict with 
anything in the articles of incorporation or the by- 
laws of the issuing corporation. But this Section is 
part of the corporation laws of Iowa; it applies to 
corporations organized under the State law and it is 
very doubtful whether it has any application to 
national banking corporations. Irrespective of this 
provision, however, I think, as already said, the trustee 
in bankruptcy has the right to vote the stock in 
question, as the same stands on the books in the 
name of pledgor and has not been transferred on 
such books to the pledgee. 


DEFAULT OF COLLECTING BANK. 


Where A deposits money in H bank to pay draft 
which is forwarded by B to H bank for collection 
and H bank applies money and sends its own draft 
in remittance, which is dishonored because of its 
failure, the loss falls on B and not on A, 


From Montana—A in the State of Montana, pur- 
chased a car load of grain from B, a corporation in 
Minneapolis. In answer to B’s request of A to desig- 
nate a convenient place to send bill of lading and 
sight draft, A designated the bank in town H. Where- 
upon, bill of lading and sight draft is then sent to 
the bank in town H, where A has deposited funds to 
meet said sight draft, and draft is sent by bank in 
town H, to B corporation in Minneapolis, on Decem- 
ber 30. Said bank in town H, does not discontinue 
the payment of money until January 20, at which time 
said bank in town H becomes defunct. Will A be 
obliged to make a second payment to meet cost of car 
load of grain or is B corporation estopped from de- 
manding a second payment from A? 


In the case stated the loss will fall on B and 
not on A who will not be obliged to make a second 
payment. The bank in H received the money as 
agent of A and if it had failed before applying the 
money on the draft the loss would have been A’s; 
but it received the draft for collection as agent of 
B, and as soon -as it paid the draft by applying the 
money thereon it held the proceeds as B’s agent. The 
loss caused by its subsequent failure and dishonor of 
its remittance draft is therefore B’s loss. Smith 
v. Essex County Bank, 22 Barb., 627, and cases cited; 
Ward v. Smith, 7 Wall., 447. 


The case is to be distinguished from that in 
Sutherland v. First National Bank of Ypsilanti, 31 
Mich. 230. There the maker of a note deposited its 


amount in his local bank with instructions to send 
it to the holder of the note in another city. Instead 
of doing so, the bank wrote the holder asking it to 
send the note on for settlement and the holder 
indorsed and forwarded the note to the bank for col- 
lection. Sixteen days later the bank failed, still hold- 


ing the note among its collection papers, the deposit 
having remained as made, with no application there- 
of to the note nor return made to the holder. In 
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this case the court held that there was no payment 
of the note. It said that the bank “never gave credit 
on its books to the owner and never cancelled the 
note but treated it as unpaid and uncollected. They 
simply failed to carry out Sutherland’s (the maker’s) 
instructions and did not act whatever as agents of the 
bank at Ypsilanti (owner). We can see no plausible 
ground for holding the note paid. How far the 
owner would have been bound if they had cancelled 
the note or changed the credit from Sutherland to 
the bank we need not consider. They did nothing 
in the name of the bank (owner) and it cannot be 
bound except by acts done tinder the indorsement 
and agency thereby created.” 

The case you submit differs in that the bank 
at H actually applied the money deposited by A to 
payment of the draft and forwarded their draft for 
the proceeds to B. Such application was a payment 
of the sight draft and discharge of A and the send- 
ing of the remittance draft and the subsequent de- 
fault was as agent of B who must stand the loss. As 
held in Smith v. Essex County Bank, supra, the bank 
to whom the note is forwarded for collection is the 
agent of the holder and after the note has been paid, 
no omission or misapplication of the money by the 
bank can prejudice the maker, he being, by such pay- 
ment absolutely discharged from the debt. 


BANK COLLECTION. 


In Texas bank receiving draft for collection at 
distant point is responsible for default of correspond- 


ent. 


From Texas—A customer of ours, John Smith, 
presents a check at our window signed by Jack Jones 
on a bank at Widway, Texas, for $85. We give Mr. 
Smith credit for this check, and send it to our corre- 
spondent at Greenville, Texas, they in turn send it to 
Dallas, Dallas to Houston, Houston to Galveston and 
Galveston to Widway to the bank upon which the 
check is drawn. Widway pays the check and sends 
Galveston St. Louis Exchange to cover. Galveston 
sends Houston their draft to cover on New York, 
but while the Galveston draft is in transit the Galves- 
ton bank fails, and the check goes to protest. Who is 
liable or the loser of the $85? Please note that the 
original check was paid. 


I think in the case stated that the Houston bank 
is the one which would be held the loser because of 
the default of its immediate correspondent, the Gal- 
veston Bank. The rule which prevails in the State 
of Texas is that “A bank receiving a check or draft 
for collection at a distant point is responsible, in the 
absence of instruction from the depositor to send 
the draft to some particular bank at the place of 
payment, for all subsequent agents employed in the 
collection; that the bank receiving the draft for 
collection, nothing further appearing, will be treated 


as an independent contractor and the subsequent 
agents as its own and not the sub-agents of the 
owner.” The above is a quotation from the language 


of the Court of Civil Appeals in First Nat. Bank v. 
Quinby, 131 S. W., 429, and other cases to the same 
effect are State Bank v. Thomas Mfg. Co., 17 Tex. 
Civ. App., 214; Schumacher v. Trent, 18 Tex. Civ. 
App. 17. 
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Under the above rule, the Houston bank would 
be responsible for the default of the Galveston Bank 
which latter collected the item and did not pay over 
the proceeds because of its failure, unless the Houston 
Bank has protected itself by some agreement dis- 
claiming responsibility for the default of its cor- 
respondents and of this you make no mention in your 
letter. 


DEPOSIT OF “TRUSTY” IN HOSPITAL. 


Where money is earned and deposited in bank 
by one who is a trusty in a hospital for treatment 
of the insane, bank cannot safely pay the deposit to 
such trusty, but should make payment only to the 
proper legal guardian. 


From California—There is a State Hospital for 
the treatment of insane persons situated just outside 
of this city. Among the patients there are many 
known as “trusties’” who are permitted to come to 
town or go elsewhere practically at will and who are, 
except for occasional seizures, perfectly sane to all 
appearances. We have a depositor whom we find to 
be one of these “trusties.” He has earned the money 
he has deposited, which now amounts to a consider- 
able sum. Should we permit him to withdraw any 
of his deposit? 


I do not think it would be safe for the bank 
to pay any of the deposit to the trusty, so long as 


he is not discharged from the hospital, but it should 
make payment only to a legally appointed and em- 
powered guardian. True, the man is sane enough to 


“Trust Company Forms.” 


The selections cover all departments of the trust 
company, and it is believed offer practical “forms” 
for carrying out all of the various banking and trust 
functions which may fall to the lot of an active com- 
pany. 

The selected forms have been reproduced by pho- 
tographic process (one-half the original dimensions), 
bound in full morocco, leather lining, gilt edges, in 
handsome and durable shape—11x14 inches in size— 
and are for sale to members of the Association for 
$15 each, and to non-members at $20. Some 550 dif- 
ferent forms have been reproduced, making a book 
of 145 pages, fully indexed. Subscriptions may be 
sent to P. S. Babcock, Secretary Trust Company Sec- 
tion, 5 Nassau street, New York, who will forward 
book prepaid at once. 
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have his liberty and earn money and thrifty enough 
to deposit his earnings in the bank and is to all ap- 
pearances sane, still the fact remains that he is a 
patient at the hospital, under its control and must 
therefore have been judicially declared incompetent 
and so long as such is his status, of which the bank 
has notice, any payment to him might be subsequent- 
ly held invalid and the bank would take the risk of 
being compelled to pay over again to a subsequently 
appointed guardian or to his legal representative in 
case of his death. 

It has been held that an adjudication that a de- 
positor is insane will revoke the authority of the 
bank to pay his check and the Supreme Court of 
Georgia has gone so far as to hold that the check, 
being a void instrument, the bank is not protected 
although it pays in ignorance of the fact of adjudi- 
cation. American Trust & Banking Co., v. Boone, 
102 Ga., 202. It is more generally held, however, 
that payment of a deposit, made while sane, upon 
the check of a depositor after he has been adjudged 
insane but without notice or knowledge of the in- 
sanity, is valid and the bank protected. Reed v. Mat- 
tapan Deposit & Trust Co., 198 Mass., 306; Howard 
v. Digby, 2 Cl. & Fin., 634; Drew v. Nunn, L. R. 4, 
B. Div., 661; Riley v. Bank, 36 Hun, 519; Wallis v. 
Manhattan Co., 2 Hall (N. Y), 495. 

These cases all relate to deposits of one while 
sane who afterwards becomes, or is judicially declared 
insane. Where at the time of deposit, as in your case, 
the depositor has been judicially adjudged insane and 
has not been discharged as cured, it would be clearly 
unsafe to pay any of his deposit to him, notwithstand- 
ing the appearances all indicate his complete sanity. 


Special Notice. 


It is felt that it will be of much value and interest 
to the members of the Trust Company Section to 
have collected in the Secretary’s office samples of 
advertising matter used by trust companies through- 
out the country, such as pamphlets, booklets, news- 
papers, advertisements, etc. Members are therefore 
requested to send to the Secretary at 5 Nassau street, 
such advertising matter as they may be using at this 
time so that they can be arranged in books or filing 
cabinets and be open to the inspection of trust com- 
pany members who may call at the Secretary’s office 


in New York. 
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OFFICES OF THE WILLIAM J. BURNS NATIONAL DETECTIVE 
AGENCY, INC, 


CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES.—Walter P. Story Building. 
CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO.—First National Bank Building. 
COLORADO, DENVER.—First National Bank Building. 
GEORGIA, ATLANTA.—Empire Life Building, 

ILLINOIS, CHICAGO.—First National Bank Building. 
LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS.—Whitney Central Building. 
MARYLAND, BALTIMORE.—Munsey Building. 
MASSACHUSETTS. BOSTON.—201 Devonshire Street. 
MICHIGAN, DETROIT.—ford Building, 

MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS.—McKnight Building. 
MISSOURI, KANSAS CITY.—Midland Building. 


MISSOURI, ST. LOUIS.—Frisco Building. 


MANAGER 


NEW YORK, BUFFALO.—White Building. 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY.—21 Park Row. 

OHIO, CLEVELAND.—Rockefeller Building. 

OREGON, PORTLAND.—Yeon Building. 

PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA.—Real Estate Trust Building. 
PENNSYLVANIA, PITTSBURGH.—Commonwealth Building. 
TEXAS, HOUSTON.—Union National Bank Building. 
WASHINGTON, SEATTLE.—Hinckley Block. 


CORRESPONDENTS OF THE WILLIAM J. BURNS NATIONAL 
DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 
IOWA, DES MOINES.—The Gust. J. Patek Detective Agency, 518 
Mulberry Street. 
LONDON.—Arrow’s Detective Agency, 
ane, 


FRANCE, PARIS.—Calchas & Debisschop, 15-17 Rue Auber. 


89 Chancery 


NEW OFFICE AT BUFFALO. 


UR detective agents, The William J. Burns Na- 
tional Detective Agency, Inc., has opened an 
office in the White Building, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. 

F. A. Wilson, of Buffalo, has been appointed manager 
of the new office. 


The following is a report for the month of No- 
vember, 1912, pertaining to the work of the Pro- 
tective Department: 


WANTED. 


A man of good address made his appearance in 
Fort Smith, Ark., during November and expressed the 
intention to a local real estate firm of purchasing a 
dairy farm. He said his name was W. M. Foster and 
after looking over several places he claimed to be a 
little short of cash and displayed a draft for $150. 
The draft appeared to be regular in every way, print- 
ed on good paper in the usual form, and purported to 
have been issued by the Western Electric Supply Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., with offices at Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land and Chicago. It was drawn on the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh and signed Rob’t B. 
Marshall, president, and countersigned J. B. Foster, 
secretary, payable to the order of W. M. Foster. 
Foster was given the money and before the draft was 
returned marked “No Account” he disappeared. 

Foster appeared to be about 35 years of age, 5 
feet 8 inches in height, weight 165 pounds, florid 
complexion and light sandy mustache. He wore a 
blue suit and light fedora hat with gray hatband and 
had the appearance of being a Swede or Norwegian. 
The Arkansas Bankers Association has sent out warn- 
ing circulars relative to this operator. 


A bank member at Gridley, California, reports 
several forgeries perpetrated by a man using the name 
Charles Vernon and George Preston. Vernon ap- 
peared at Gridley and worked on a ranch a few miles 
from there. A month before he committed the forger- 
ies he was introduced at the bank by his employers 
and said he expected a draft from his mother, who 
owned a large plantation in India. While on the 
ranch he very often spoke of India and wrote letters 
addressed to Mrs. Ella R. Vernon, Khorassan, Phulper, 
Dist. Cachar, N. W. Province, India. 

Vernon is described as follows: 
height 6 feet, weight 160 pounds, 


age 35 years, 
dark complexion, 


looks like a Hindu, black hair, small black mustache, 
face thin and drawn to some extent, slender build, 
swollen joint on wrist and hand caused by rheuma- 
tism, is a very soft and fluent talker and uses ex- 
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cellent English, wore light gray pants, red sweater, 
short dark raincoat, light tan colored cap and black 
lace shoes, size 6. 

The California Bankers Association is interested 
with this Association in the apprehension of this 
man. A specimen of his handwriting appears below. 


A forger using the names E. M. Piper, M. B. 
Madden, James C. Meyers, F. R. Thompson, R. P. 
Madigan, Ray C. Webster, J. C. Fischer, Sam Lum- 
bock and J. C. Wilson, who was reported in the May, 
1912 Journal, page 692, is still operating in Los 
Angeles, California. He loiters about a bank until 
he has secured the discarded or soiled deposit slip 
or check of a depositor upon which the depositor has 
written his or her name. He then forges the deposi- 
tor’s name to a check. After endorsing the check 
with his own name, the name of the depositor is 
again forged as an endorser, thus securing a waiver 
of identification. The California Bankers Associa- 
tion is interested with this Association in this investi- 
gation. 


A man using the name W. G. Randall is wanted 
for forgery at Los Angeles, California. Randall pre- 
sented a forged cashier’s check for $25 to a depositor 
of a bank member of that city which he succeeded 
in having cashed. When the check was examined 
thoroughly it was noticed the words across the face 
“Countercheck’ in black ink and “Not over Thirty 
Dollars ‘$30’” in red ink, were skillfully made with pen 
and ink. The latter was in imitation of a protecto- 
graph stamp. The word “cashier” under the signa- 
ture line was put on with a rubber stamp. This 
man is a clever worker and will no doubt operate in 
a similar manner elsewhere. His description is as 
follows: age 30 years, height 5 feet 10 inches, weight 
170 pounds, dark complexion, black hair and bushy, 
dark eyes, a fluent talker and well educated. 

In cashing the check in question he was accom- 
panied by two men who were smaller and younger 
than he. 


A bank member at San Francisco, California, re- 
ports a forgery perpetrated by one George T. Cros- 
sett. A warrant is also on file with the San Fran- 
cisco police department charging Crossett with felony 
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embezzlement. He is described as follows: Age 28 
years, height 5 feet 9 to 10 inches, weight 175 pounds, 
stout build, dark complexion and dark hair, brown 
eyes, smooth shaven, loud spoken and rather snappy, 
gold tooth in left upper jaw, wears flashy, loose 
clothing, a gold watch fob on which are the letters 
in Roman characters “G. T. C.”; has a heavy cigar- 
rette case with monogram “G. T. C.” on front. This 
man is being sought in the interest of the California 
Bankers Association as well as this Association. 


JOHN B. JOHNSON. 


John B. Johnson, a colored man, whose photo- 
graph is reproduced above, obtained possession of the 
savings bank book of another colored man named 
William Stapleton, and succeeded in securing Staple- 
ton’s savings from a bank member at New Haven, 
Connecticut, by forging Stapleton’s signature. John- 
son and Stapleton were employed at a local hospital 
and roomed together. 

Johnson's age is given as about 30 years, height 
about 5 feet 11 inches, weight about 180 pounds, and 
his complexion medium black or chocolate color. He 
is said to have come originally from Weeksville, North 
Carolina, and that he has relatives there and also a 
sister employed in a hospital at Norfolk, Virginia. 

A fac simile of Johnson’s signature and copy of 
his forgery of Stapleton’s signature are shown be- 
low. 


A member bank of Chicago reports a party who 
is posing as a firm member of a cigar company or 
local dealer, ordering goods from wholesalers and 
jobbers to be delivered at a certain address. These 
goods have been paid for with bogus checks drawn 
against a bank member in Chicago. Thus far he has 
not defrauded any bank, his operations being entirely 
among the wholesale and retail tobacco dealers. He 
is described as 25 years of age, 5 feet 7 inches in 
height, 135 pounds weight, decided blonde hair, light 
complexion, medium build, blue eyes and walks with 
a stiff limp. 


Members of this Association should be on the 
look-out for a stolen time certificate of deposit dated 
September 2, 1912, in favor of George Bartell on the 
Golden State Bank, Golden, Illinois, signed R. C. 
Jones, cashier, number 244, payable three, six, nine 
or twelve months after date, with interest and for 
the amount of $1,400. This certificate was stolen from 
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the residence of George Bartell at Golden, Illinois, 
November 21, 1912. 


ROBERT M. KIVETT. 


On complaint of a bank member at Washington, 
D. C., Robert M. Kivett, who has been dealing in 
real estate in that city for some years past, is now 
being sought by our detective agents for forging a 
check which the bank cashed for him. The check 
bore the endorsement of a former employer of Kiv- 
ett’s with which the bank was familiar but this 
later was found to be a forgery. When Kivett com- 
mitted the forgery he was already under $1,000 bond 
to appear for trial on a charge of embezzlement made 
by a colored woman in connection with a real estate 
transaction. Kivett has also secured considerable 
eash from several others by forgery and fraud for 
which no formal charge has yet been lodged against 
him. Kivett has a wife who says she has not seen 
or heard anything of him in many weeks and it is 
thought he may have gone to the Pacific Coast, 
probably Oregon, as he has a brother in that state 
in the lumber business. 

Kivett is described as being 51 years of age but 
looks to be 35 or 40, 5 feet 9 inches in height, 170 
pounds weight, medium build, florid complexion, thin 
light brown hair, blue eyes, squints eyes as though 
near sighted, straggly light brown mustache, always 
wears a cap pulled down over his eyes and carries 
gold rimmed eyeglasses fastened to his coat which he 
holds in his hand when talking. 

A specimen of Kivett’s handwriting is shown be- 


A man named Dave McLaren is being sought by 
our detective agents for forgery. McLaren wired from 
California to a customer of a bank member of Paton, 
Iowa, posing as the customer’s brother, and requested 
that a cashier’s draft be sent. This was immediate- 
ly sent to him and he forged the brother’s name 
to the check, securing the cash for it from a panxk 
member at Fullerton, California. 

McLaren’s description is as follows: Age 26 
years, height 5 feet 10 inches, weight 145 pounds, 
dark complexion, black bushy hair, dark eyes, both 
forearms heavily tattooed. 

The California Bankers Association is interested 
with this Association in the apprehension of this 


man. 


A man giving the name of Charles L. Kent 
entered a membership bank at Everest, Kansas, Oc- 
tober 5, 1912, and presented a check signed J. D. 
Ewing, a horse trader living at Elm Creek, Nebraska, 
which was _ protested. Kent was employed near 
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Everest by a farmer named Reaves, and Mrs. Reaves 
being in the bank at the time the check was pre- 
sented, identified him and he was given the money. 
He is described as follows: Age 36 years; height 
5 feet 4 inches; weight 110 pounds; dark hair; high 
forehead; sallow complexion; smooth shaven. He is 
something of a horseman and will ptobably be located 
working in that capacity in some barn. 

A specimen of his handwriting appears below. 


Sidney J. Baker, as a representative of the West- 
ern Film Company, of Kansas City, Missouri, called 
on a real estate dealer at Fort Scott, Kansas, and 
presented a bill on behalf of that firm. He was given 
a check in payment which he took to a membership 
bank at Fort Scott, and after he showed his cre- 
dentials the check was cashed. This check was pro- 
tested as the Western Film Company claimed that 
Baker had no authority to collect bills for them. He 
is also wanted by the Western Film Company for 
defrauding them and other customers of theirs. 

Baker is described as follows: Age 27 or 30 
years, height 5 feet 6 inches, weight 130 pounds, 
black hair, partly bald on top, large black eyes, sal- 
low complexion, long neck and stoop shouldered. 


BE. D. Livingston was the name used by a man 
who presented a check to a livery dealer of Hiawatha, 
Kansas, for $37.50, in payment of a livery bill. The 
liveryman endorsed the check and it was cashed: at 
a membership bank there. Later it provea to be 
worthless. 

Livingston claimed to be representing the Alumi- 
num Ware Co., of Topeka, Kansas, and is described 
as follows: Age 31 or 32 years, height 5 feet 8 or 9 
inches, weight 130 to 140 pounds, dark complexion, 
dark hair and eyes. 


A man using the name of Charles Stoll cashed 
two checks of $10 each the early part of November, 
through local merchants at Sedgwick, Kansas, forg- 
ing the name of a customer of a bank member of 
that city. Stoll is described as about 5 feet 11 inches 
in height, 190 pounds weight, dark hair and eyes, 
nose rather thin, and shows signs of being lame in 
one leg. He wore a dark suit and long dark over- 
coat. 


On November 11, 1912, a bank member at Detroit, 
Michigan, reported having been defrauded by means 
of a bogus check. A man called at the bank and de- 
posited a small amount in cash. A little later he 
returned with a good sized check and said he wished 
to deposit half of it and obtain the balance in cash. 
The check was found to be bogus. He gave his 
name as Robert R. Davis and his place of employ- 
ment the Cadillac Motor Car Company. He is des- 
cribed as follows: Age 27 years, height 5 feet 8 
or 9 inches, weight about 148 pounds, slender build, 
fair complexion, black hair, dark eyes, smooth 
shaven, well dressed, making a good appearance. 


A warrant is in the hands of the Detroit, Michi- 
gan, police and our detective agents are now seeking 
R. Mowat on complaint of a bank member of that 
city who charges him with obtaining money under 
false pretenses. Mowat had accounts at several 
banks in New York City, Detroit and New Jersey 
and has been “kiting” checks for some time past and 
when a settlement was recently insisted upon he 
disappeared. 

Mowat is described as being about 43 years old but 
looks younger, 5 feet 6 or 7 inches in height, 130 to 
140 pounds weight, light complexion, light hair, a 
Canadian by birth. He generally wears black or 
dark clothes and derby hat. 

Herewith is shown a specimen of Mowat’s hand- 
writing. 
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A man named C. W. Smith has been drawing 


checks on a bank member at Detroit, Michigan, 
where he formerly had an account. He is reported 
to be about 30 years of age, height 5 feet 6 inches, 
weight about 150 pounds, medium build, dark com- 
plexion, smooth shaven, black hair and wears thick, 
heavy glasses. He dresses well in black suit and 
derby hat. 


On November 21, 1912, a bank member at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, reported that a man claiming to 
be L. A. Jarvis forged a saving deposit check and 
withdrew an account in that name. Later it was 
learned that this man was an impostor and had 
forged the name of L. A. Jarvis. 


A man by the name of W. P. B. Wachtel carried 
an account during the summer past with a bank mem- 
ber at Houghton, Mich. The latter part of September 
his credit balance had been reduced to 25 cents but 
he has since drawn a number of checks on the bank 
which he succeeded in cashing at Detroit and Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Indianapolis, Indiana; Richmond, 
Indiana; Cincinnati, Ohio; Alton, Illinois, and St. 
Louis, Missouri. While at Houghton Wachtel claimed 
to represent a life insurance company. 


A bank member at Pontiac, Michigan, reported, 
on November 18, 1912, that they had cashed an Oak- 
land Motor Car Company pay check which was found 
to be a forgery. The check was stolen from the 
stock room of the Oakland Motor Car Company and 
the name of the person suspected is Alfred Samuel 
Hemington. This young man had access to this de- 
partment and disappeared at the same time several 
of these checks were missed. He is described as fol- 
lows: Age 18 years, height 5 feet 4 inches, weight 
125 pounds, medium build, dark complexion and dark 
brown hair. 


A number of checks drawn on a bank member 
at Canton, Mississippi, have recently been cashed at 
different points in Illinois and Missouri by an operator 
using several different names including H. A. Morgan, 
W. A. Watson, and H. A. Cline. He claims to be a 
member of the Knights of Pythias and Woodmen of 
the World and with the use of cards from different 
lodges prevailed many lodge members to endorse his 
checks. He is described as being about 5 feet 9 
inches in height, 35 years of age, weighing about 140 
to 150 pounds, with a dark mustache and dark hair 
and eyes. Thus far he has not defrauded any bank. 


A man known as J. Lee Barrett recently con- 
tracted for some land near Chadwick, Missouri, and 
later presented a check at a membership bank at 
Sparta, Missouri, drawn on a bank member at 
Aurora, Missouri, purporting to bear the signature of 
a responsible firm in business at Aurora, but which 
is declared to be a forgery. Barrett’s present where- 
abouts are unknown. He is reported to be 38 or 40 
years of age, 140 to 150 pounds in weight, rather red 
complexion, slightly gray hair, brownish black eyes, 
with bullet hole in right jaw. He is an inveterate 
cigarette smoker and card player and may secure 
employment with some newspaper. 


The following arrests and court actions are not 
included in the statistics as reported, since they do 
not directly affect members of the Association. Their 
publication together with other data being a pre- 
cautionary measure: 
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A boy using the name of Dan Allen defrauded a 
bank member at St. Louis, Missouri, by means of a 
forged check, November 16, 1912. The same boy at- 
tempted to defraud the same bank November 18, 
this time using the name of Fred Barr. He is 
described as being 15 or 16 years old, 5 feet 2 or 3 
inches in height, slender build, and wore a gray cap, 
gray suit with knickerbocker pants; had the appear- 
ance of being an office boy. 


A party using the name of Thomas M. Fleming 
passed a bogus certified check drawn on a bank mem- 
ber of St. Louis, Missouri, on a local hardware 
merchant, offering the check in payment for a set of 
drawing instruments. This man is described as fol- 
lows: Age 30 years, height 5 feet 10 inches, weight 
150 to 160 pounds, dark hair and eyes, dark complex- 
ion, smooth shaven, fairly well dressed. He claimed 
to be a resident of St. Louis. 


A young man using the name of C. E. Webb has 
been operating in St. Louis, Missouri, passing and at- 
tempting to pass bogus checks on merchants. 


A party using the name of R. J. Welch, claiming 
to be a representative of the Missouri Land & In- 
vestment Co., of St. Louis, Missouri, has been issuing 
bogus checks drawn on a bank member of that city. 
He has recently been operating in Peoria, Illinois, and 
its vicinity. 

Welch is described as about 85 years of age, 5 feet 
8 inches tall, medium build, fair complexion, blue 
eyes, dark hair, wore dark checked suit with light 
colored hat. His handwriting is reproduced below. 


A man named George Lockwood is being sought 
for forging the name of a depositor of a bank mem- 
ber at Morristown, N. J., on a number of checks 
which the bank and merchants cashed for him. Lock- 
wood is said to be 60 years of age, 5 feet 6 inches in 
height, 140 to 150 pounds weight, gray hair and may 
possibly be wearing a mustache. He is apparently 
a hard drinker and may generally be found in some 
saloon when he has funds. Most of the checks he 
succeeded in cashing were passed in Morristown or 
New York City but his most recent operation was in 
Middletown, Connecticut, where he victimized a local 
merchant. 


On November 17, 1912, a bank member at Buffalo, 
New York, received what purported to be a certified 
check for $14,700 on a bank member at Berkeley, 
California, accompanied by a letter apparently from 
the California bank, which explained that the check 
was to pay a note for a like amount in favor of one 
James T. Barry. At the.same time another member 
bank in Buffalo received the note described for col- 
lection at the first mentioned bank. Telegraphic in- 
quiry of the California bank revealed the fact that 
both check and letter were forgeries. 

At the same time operations of similar character 
were attempted in Cleveland, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, and at Philadelphia, but all were unsuc- 
cessful. In the attempted swindle at Cleveland a 
bogus certified check on a bank member at Seattle, 
Washington, was used, while checks purporting to 
have been drawn by a bank member at Bellingham, 
Washington, were received by the Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia banks. In each case the checks were 
accompanied by letters apparently written on the 
stationery of the banks on which the checks were 


drawn but the postmarks on the envelopes indicated 
that they had been mailed in the East on a railroad 
train or put in the train mail at some station. In 
these various transactions the names used were H. 
H. Hart, George Bates, George Gould, T. C. Ander- 
son and W. W. Mills. Telegrams and letters sent to 
various addresses in New York City given by Barry 
to the banks are undelivered as he is not known at 
any of the places mentioned. 4 


A young man entered the banking rooms of a 
bank member in New York City, on October 29, 1912, 
and presented a check at the teller’s window for 
which he asked cash. The check was payable to 
bearer and bore what purported to be the signature 
of one of the bank’s depositors. The teller thought 
the signature looked “queer” but while he was com- 
paring it with the signature card on file the forger 
got away. He had endorsed the check “Harry Cohen” 
and appeared to be about 27 years of age, 5 feet 101-2 
inches in height, 180 pounds weight, fair complexion, 
smooth shaven, heavy build, and had a broad nose 
and Hebraic countenance. Following is a copy of his 


handwriting. 

A warrant has been issued for the arrest of 
Joseph A. Taylor for defrauding a bank member at 
Troy, New York, by means of a false statement. 
Taylor is described as follows: Age about 55 or 60 
years, but looks younger; height 5 feet 6 or 7 inches; 
weight about 220 to 230 pounds; stocky build, broad 
shoulders, and stout; fair complexion; dark brown 
hair thickly sprinkled with gray; eyes, bluish gray; 
generally smooth shaven but sometimes wears a mus- 
tache; slightly flat footed and walks sometimes as 
though right leg was a little stiff; a loud fluent 
talker; experienced in building and has the appear- 


ance of a prosperous farmer or contractor; generally 
dresses neatly. 


W. H. Marshall, a farm hand, recently defrauded 
a customer of a Hampton, North Dakota, member 
bank by means of forged checks. He is described as 
being 5 feet 6 or 7 inches in height, 160 pounds weight, 
dark hair slightly streaked with gray, smooth shaven, 
and has a stiff, peculiar walk. He is reported to be a 
good penman. 


A bank member of Shreve, Ohio, on November 16, 
1912, reported that they had been defrauded by means 
of a forged check. Our detective agents were notified 
and immediately started an investigation which re- 
sulted in a warrant being sworn out for Clarence A. 
Anderson, charging him with forgery. 

Anderson is described as follows: Age 29 years, 
height 5 feet 8 or 9 inches, weight 160 to 165 pounds, 
light blonde hair, medium build, square shoulders, 
florid complexion, light blue eyes and dresses neatly. 


A man by the name of Jacob Rousman has been 
drawing worthless checks on a bank member at Aber- 
deen, South Dakota. This man has a check book is- 
sued by the Aberdeen bank where he opened an ac- 
count, depositing several checks for collection. He 
has since succeeded in getting some cash from merch- 
ants who accepted his worthless paper. 

Rousman is described as 5 feet 8 inches in height, 
185 pounds weight, dark complexion, brown eyes, with 
a square jaw and heavy set build; has the appearance 
of a hard working farmer. 


Two farmers, Edward Greenvald and Fred Kneck- 


enmus, succeeded in passing a forged check on a 
Garretson, South Dakota, bank member on Septem- 
ber 28, 1912. The investigation of our detective agents 
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developed that these two swindlers have left the 
country, probably going to Canada. Greenvald is 
described as 30 years of age, 6 feet 6 inches in height, 
175 pounds weight, stoop shouldered, sandy hair and 
sandy stubby mustache. Kneckenmus is said to be 
about 50 years old, 5 feet 11 inches tall, weighing 200 
pounds, dark complexion and smooth face. 


J. S. WHITT. 

John Sidney Whitt is wanted for forging the en- 
dorsement of a depositor on a check by means of 
which a bank member at Fort Pierre, South Da- 
kota, was defrauded, and also on a charge of em- 
bezzlement preferred by another Fort Pierre bank, a 
non-member, of which Whitt was formerly an of- 
ficial. The authorities at Fort Pierre hold a war- 
rant for his arrest. 

Whitt is about 39 years old, height about 5 feet 
8 inches, weight about 165 pounds, dark brown or 
black hair with tendency to be gray and very gray 
above ears. His complexion is dark and was usually 
smooth shaven but when last seen wore a beard of 
perhaps ten days growth. He is a Southerner by 
birth and speaks with a strong Southern dialect. 
He has a pleasant countenance and pleasant smile, 
presenting a rather attractive appearance. He is said 
to be an expert abstractor and general office man. 
He formerly resided at Muskogee, Oklahoma, and is 
reported to have relatives at Crowder and McCur- 
tain, in Oklahoma. The photograph of Whitt, re- 
produced above, shows his natural pose; he usually 
earries his head a little to one side. 

A specimen of, Whitt’s handwriting is shown be- 
low. 


A bank member at Norfolk, Virginia, has re- 
quested our detective agents to locate Alvin B. 
Holmes who is wanted there for cashing a check, 
after being introduced to one of the bank’s officials. 
The check was drawn on a member bank at Wil- 
mington, Delaware, where he had no account. 


J. W. Johnson is wanted on complaint of a bank 
member at Norfolk, Virginia, for forging the name 
of a customer to a check which the bank cashed. 
Johnson’s description is as follows: About 6 feet 1 
inch in height, 160 pounds weight, full head of dark 
hair combed up in front, dark eyes, long thin curved 
nose, high cheek bones, ruddy complexion, has a 
birth mark down the center of forehead to bridge of 
nose and under right eye; wore a brown slouch hat 
turned down in front, black suit of clothes and tan 
shoes. 


A man whose name is said to be George O. Lee 
is wanted at Norfolk, Virginia, for forging the name 
of a woman depositor of a bank member in that city. 
Lee was engaged to do some work on a house of one 
of the residents of Norfolk and an account was 
opened at a certain hardware store so that he could 
secure necessary material. Later he brought in a 
check which he said his employer desired credited 
to her account in part and the balance in cash. He 
has not been located since this transaction and the 
depositor whose name was signed to the check says 
the signature is a forgery. 


About the first of October, a bank member at 
Wenatchee, Washington, was defrauded by means of 
two forged checks. The forger’s name is said to be 
Ed Ryan and a warrant for his arrest is now held by 
J. E. Ferguson, sheriff of Chelan county, Wenatchee, 
Washington. 

Ryan is described as follows: Age 38 years, 
height about 6 feet, weight about 150 pounds, medium 
build, brown hair mixed with gray, ruddy complexion, 
smooth shaven, and is a steam fitter by occupation, 
carrying a card of the Chicago local of which James 
Burke is Secretary. He has a habit of snapping his 
fingers and swinging his arms which is very notice- 
able. He is a Spanish War veteran. In Vancouver, 
British Columbia, and at Toledo, Ohio, he was known 
as Shultz. He has a long horizontal scar at the base 
of his neck. When last seen he had on a gray cap, 
gray sweater jacket with collar, gray trousers, white 
shirt with blue stripes, red tie, tan button shoes; 
may now be dressed in a blue suit. 

A reproduction of this forger’s handwriting ap- 
pears below. 


A check in favor of A. H. McCool and signed A. 
W. Hall was recently cashed for a depositor by a 


bank member at Durbin, West Virginia. The check 
was drawn on a bank member at Richwood, Vir- 
ginia, who returned the check with the information 
that “A. W. Hall” never had an account with them. 


A fraud was attempted on a non-member bank 
at Edina, Missouri, by means of a bogus certified 
check drawn on a bank member at White House Sta- 
tion, New Jersey, the latter part of November. The 
Edina bank recently received the check in question 
which was sent them with a letter purporting to be 
written' on letter paper of the White House Station 
Bank. The letter requested the bank to deliver the 
check to W. W. May, to whom it was made payable, 
and to secure his signature on a receipt which was 
also enclosed. The day the check was received at 
Edina a man called at the bank who claimed to be 
W. W. May and said he had decided to accept the 
check as agreed, but lacking identification the bank 
refused to deliver it to him although he said he did 
not want any money. Later it developed that both 
the check and letter were bogus. The check was 
signed J. J. Merrit in handwriting reproduced below: 


In the early part of October, 1912, a man using 
the name of R. E. Khyle, cashed a check at the White 
Hotel at Kansas City, Mo., for $60. Under the name 
of A. Seymour Brown he swindled the Rome Hotel 
in Omaha, Nebraska, with a worthless check. 

He was arrested in Terre Haute, Indiana, under 
the name of Robert E. Khyle and through the police 
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department at Omaha authorities in Terre Haute 
learned that he was wanted for the swindle of the 
Rome Hotel. However, they failed to make a case 
against him and he was brought to Kansas City and 
prosecuted for the White Hotel swindle, and sentenced 
to two years in the Missouri State Penitentiary by 
Judge Latshaw. See Journal November 1912, page 
317. 


A man giving the name of John Cosgrove was 
arrested in Philadelphia, Pa. charged with forgery. 
As far as can be learned no attempt was made by 
Cosgrove to defraud any membership bank, although 
he succeeded in defrauding a number of merchants 
in Philadelphia and West Jersey. 

John Cosgrove, alias P, E. Kilcullen, alias John 
M. Hollan, is described as follows: 5 feet 5 inches 
in height, weight about 145 pounds; dark mixed gray 
hair; clean shaven; dresses neatly and generally 
wears a cap and a bow neck tie. 


Edward M. Devereaux, whose operations and 
description were reported on page 315 November, 1912 
Journal, taken into custody in New York City on No- 
vember 16, 1912, was returned to Boston. On No- 
vember 18, 1912, he was arraigned charged with four 
counts of forging and uttering and was bound over 
at $4,000 for the Grand Jury. 


L. R. Giddings, alias L. K. Giddings, sixty years 
of age, clean shaven, 5 feet 8 inches in height, weigh- 
ing about 170 pounds, steel blue eyes, wearing black 
fedora hat, black suit of clothes and black overcoat, 
white turn down collar, with dark four-in-hand tie, 
was arrested by the Houston, Texas police on No- 
vember 5, 1912, on complaint of several merchants 
and hotel proprietors, who claimed that Giddings had 
secured sums of money from them by means of worth- 
less checks. 

When searched at the police station there was 
found on Giddings’ person a blank draft on a New 
York bank, with the signature of L. R. Giddings 
thereto, and a typewritten prospectus showing that 
yiddings was endeavoring to organize what was to 
be known as the Union Trust and Savings Bank of 
Galveston, Texas, capitalized at $300,000, shares be- 
ing offered the public at one hundred dollars per 
share. 

Giddings said that he was originally from Chi- 
cago, where he had been engaged in real estate, loan 
and mortgage business, having at one time occupied 
an office in the Chamber of Commerce Building in 
that city. He claims to be a promoter and to have 
constructed several large buildings in Chicago. 


Frank A. Legier, who was given a two year 
sentence for forgery November 27, 1911, was pardoned 
from the State Penitentiary of Louisiana, at Baton 
Rouge, November 5, 1912. Legier was committed 
from Arcadia Parish, Louisiana. 


Henry McCart, employed as a farm hand near 


Danville, Illinois, was arrested November 9, 1912, 
charged with forgery. He had passed forged checks 
at a non-member bank of St. Elmo, Illinois, 


Raymond Olsen, whose description appears on 
page 317, of the November, 1912 Journal, on October 
28, 1912, was sentenced to serve five years probation 
by Judge Cataniss, San Francisco, California. He 
pleaded guilty to a charge of forgery committed 
against a San Francisco bank which is a member of 
the California Bankers Association. 


On November 21, 1912, a bank member at De- 
troit, Michigan, reported that a man having a check 
made in favor of Jack Horton amounting to $13.46 
was endeavoring to cash same at a grocery store. 
This check was signed “Geo. F. W. Reid.” Our de- 
tective agents were immediately notified and after 
learning this to be a bogus check, caused the arrest 
of this man. He gave his name as J. J. Scoby and is 
described as follows: Age 20 years; height 5 feet 9 
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inches; weight 150 pounds; build, medium; comptex- 
ion, dark; hair dark; eyes brown. 

On November 238, 1912, he pleaded guilty to the 
charge of forgery and received a suspended sentence 
to the Michigan State Prison, Jackson, Michigan. 


Harry E. Shaffer, who was arrested July 18, 1912, 
by our detective agents, for forgeries committed on 
banks members of Pasadena and Berkeley, California, 
pleaded guilty to the Pasadena forgery in the Su- 
perior Court of California, at Los Angeles, November 
15, 1912. He is to be sentenced at a later date. 


W. E. Smedley who was arrested on September 
15, 1912, at Herman, Minnesota, by our detective 
representatives, has been returned to Des Moines, 
Iowa, where he is awaiting trial. Journal October, 
1912, page 256. 


John H. Thorpe, whose operations are reported in 
the July, 1912, Journal, page 35, was brought to trial 
in the Superior Court in San Francisco, November 
18, 1912. The jury disagreed. 


ARRESTED. 


A bank member of Akron, Ohio, reported on No- 
vember 2, they had been defrauded by means of 
worthless checks by one Charles H. Arnold. Arnold 
was well known to bank officials and succeeded in 
having them issue four New York drafts paying for 
same with two worthless. checks. Our detective 
agents were notified and investigation developed that 
Arnold had left Akron, Ohio, and was located at 
Rochester, New York, where he was arrested No- 
vember 18, 1912, by our detective agents assisted by 
the local police. He was held for the Ohio authorities 
where an indictment had been returned against him. 


Fred. B. Ashley, alias J. C. Roberts, alias F. A. 
Belt, was arrested at Boise, Idaho, on a misdemeanor 
and given a thirty-days’ sentence, on August 30, 1912. 
Our detective agents established that he was the 
party wanted for defrauding a bank member at Raw- 
lins, Wyoming. At the expiration of his sentence at 
Boise he was returned to Rawlins. 


Charles F, Baker, who secured some cash and 
travelers cheques from a bank member at Riverside, 
California (see Journal, August, 1912, page 110), was 
arrested at Springfield, Illinois, on another charge of 
similar character and taken to Chicago. He has since 
been indicted there and is now awaiting trial under 
$1,500 bond. 


A bank member of Chicago reported a forgery 
of a number of checks. The matter was referred to 
our detective agents, who arrested W. H. Bishop on 
November 23, 1912. He is held for preliminary hear- 
ing. 


D. I. Brenizer was the name used by a man who 
cashed a check at a membership bank in Narka, 
Kansas, on September 26, 1912. This check was drawn 
on a non-membership bank at Simpson, Kansas, and 
was returned marked “Insufficient funds.” Before this 
check was returned, however, Brenizer cashed another 
check on September 28 at the same bank. This check 
was also returned marked “No funds.” Brenizer was 
representing an insurance company of Topeka, Kan- 
sas at the time. He is described as follows: Age, 45 
years; height, 5 feet 11 inches; weight, 200 pounds; 
build, slender; hair, dark; eyes, dark; mustache, dark; 
wears glasses. A Kansas City representative of our 
detective agents investigated this matter and lo- 
cated Brenizer at Simpson, Kansas. He was arrested 
November 11, 1912, by the sheriff at that point and 
left in his charge. 


Through the efforts of our detective agents, Fritz 
Breuen, alias Bruen, alias Clark Bauer, alias Fritz 
Brown, alias Fred von Brewer, has been indicted and 
will be tried on a charge of forgery in the Superior 
Court at San Francisco, California. Breuen was also 
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wanted for attempted murder, burglary, grand lar- 
ceny and several forgeries, in one instance a bank 
member at San Francisco being defrauded. He was 
arrested on November 9 last and will doubtless receive 
a stiff sentence. The California Bankers Association 
is also interested in this man’s prosecution with this 
Association. Journal December, 1911, page 379. 

A bank member of Portage, Ohio, reported on 
November 19, 1912, that their bank had been burglar- 
ized during the night. Our detective agents were 
immediately notified and an investigation made de- 
veloped that the burglary was committed by ama- 
teurs. J. K. Brown, saloonkeeper of Toledo, Ohio, has 
been arrested for complicity and identified. Our de- 
tective agents are still working on the case. 


Edward B. Carr was arrested on November 11, 
1912, by a Philadelphia representative of our de- 
tective agents, for having attempted to defraud banks 
in Eastern Pennsylvania and Delaware by circulating 
drafts on a trust company of St. Louis, Missouri, 
which were fraudulently certified. 

While no membership bank lost through the op- 
erations, individuals did. Carr proved to be an old 
offender, he having been arrested in Philadelphia on 
April 21, 1896, and he has been arrested several times 
since. He usually posed as a promoter and in this 
‘way had drafts printed. We learned that he was 
once connected with a railroad company in Moore- 
head, Ky. 

W. C. Coles, alias Coleman, alias Swallie, was 
arrested by the Dallas, Texas, police on the twenty- 
first of October on the charge of forgery, he having 
operated against one of our membership banks at 
Shreveport, Louisiana. He passed two checks, forg- 
ing the name of the foreman of his gang. Coles was 
employed in Shreveport as a _ telephone lineman. 
Shortly after securing the money on these checks he 
left Shreveport and was traced by our detective 
agents to Dallas, Texas, where his arrest followed 
shortly thereafter. He was returned to Shreveport 
on October 23, 1912, and is now awaiting trial. Journal 
November, 1912, page 315. 


Oswald R., Faulkner has been arrested at Little 
Rock, Arkansas, for complicity in a fraud perpetrated 
on a bank member at La Junta, Colorado. A worth- 
less draft was presented at the bank by Hubert R. 
Faulkner, which was paid upon receipt of a telegram 
saying that it was all right. It is alleged that this 
message was sent by Oswald Faulkner, who is a 
brother of Hubert. Since this transaction, which 
took place in July last, Hubert Faulkner has died. 


A teller of a membership bank in New York City, 
on November 27 last, happened to recognize a young 
man who was standing in the line before his win- 
dow as the man who had previously presented a 
forged check there for which he had secured cash. He 
quietly requested his assistant to hold the man for 
the police and went on with his work. The assistant 
teller walked around to the front of the cage and 
escorted the forger to a waiting room and later he 
was taken in charge by the police. He said his name 

yas William Gaerter, that he was 20 years old, living 

in New York, and admitted forging the name of a 
former employer to several checks which he had 
cashed. 


Kenneth Graham, alias George Taylor, alias 
reorge Monroe, was arrested by the Houston, Texas, 
police at the request of our detective agents on No- 
vember 7, 1912, for having defrauded a membership 
bank in St. Louis as well as a non-member bank in 
Chicago through means of forged checks. Taylor, 
at the time of his arrest, was employed in the office 
of the Trinity & Brazos Valley road as an account- 
ant in the car service department, and has been 
wanted since November, 1911. Taylor admitted his 
guilt and agreed to return to Chicago without requisi- 
tion papers. He was returned to Chicago for trial. 
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Recently a member bank of Rockford, Illinois, re- 
ported that one Fred. Herbert had succeeded in de- 
frauding their bank by a forged check. The matter 
was reported to our detective agents, who located 
Herbert and caused his arrest at De Kalb, Illinois, on 
October 30, 1912. He was returned to Rockford where 
he is now awaiting trial. 


On complaint of a bank member of New York 
City, two men, Nicholas Hodes and Leo Berman, were 
arrested November 11, 1912, after a forged order had 
been presented at the bank by a messenger boy, re- 
questing a check book for one of the bank’s de- 
positors. It is alleged that the two men sent the boy 
to the bank. They are now held under bonds of $2,000 
each and our detective agents are investigating. 


John E. Hudson, alias John Ringling, was ar- 
rested recently at Portland, Oregon, on a charge of 
vagrancy. Our detective agents learned of his arrest 
and identified him as a party wanted at Denver, Colo- 
rado, and Beeville, Texas. He obtained a sum of 
money from a bank member at Denver, which re- 
sulted in a loss to the member bank at Beeville. 


Frederick and Buel McPherson Kasper, husband 
and wife, were arrested November 6, 1912, at St. 
Louis, Missouri, in connection with a forgery per- 
petrated on a bank member at that place. Kasper is 
known to have served a term in the Missouri State 
Penitentiary for forgery committed at St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri. 


A membership bank at Georgiana, Alabama, re- 
ported a loss through a bogus check presented by a 
party giving his name as Henry J. Knox. Our de- 
tective agents were notified and after a short investi- 
gation caused the arrest of this party at Sanford, Ala- 
bama, November 8, 1912. He was returned to Georgi- 
ana, Alabama, and is now awaiting trial at that point. 

Knox whose right name is Henry J. Knotts is 
described as follows: Age, 25 or 30 years; weight, 140 
pounds; height, 5 feet 7 inches; eyes, blue; hair, dark 
brown; complexion, ruddy; beard, smooth shaven, but 
if grown would be very heavy and black; dress, blue 
shirt, gray trousers and gray hat. Has appearance 
of laborer. 


George M. Laubenthal, who is wanted in con- 
nection with many worthless check and draft trans- 
actions drawn on a bank member at Waterloo, Illinols, 
and also for desertion by the Army and Navy au- 
thorities, has been identified at Portland, Oregon, 
where he is in jail at present, by United States Secret 
Service officials. As soon as he is released there he 
will probably be turned over to representatives of 
the United States Government who report that he is 
also charged with forging pay checks. <A reference to 
Laubenthal’s operations appeared on page 562 of the 
March, 1912, Journal and on page 675 of the May, 
1912, Journal. 


S. A. League, a Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
road fireman, was arrested in Houston, Texas, on 
October 31, 1912, at the request of our detective 
agents, he having forged two checks on a bank mem- 
ber in Chattanooga, Tennessee, in which city he was 
wanted. After his arrest it was ascertained that he 
forged several additional checks in Houston, Texas, 
and obtained small sums thereon from merchants and 
others. The authorities at Chattanooga were notified 
of League’s arrest and an officer came for League and 
took him back to Chattanooga to stand trial. 


Himey Lyman, the 15-year-old boy, who forged 
and cashed a check in South Norwalk, Conn., tn Oc- 
tober, as noted in the November, 1912, Journal, page 
315, was taken into custody by one of our detective 


agents in New York City on November 8. He was 
returned to South Norwalk and has been held for trial 
in the Superior Court in $500 bonds. 
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Charged. with having defrauded a membership 
bank at River Junction, Florida, by means of a bogus 
check, R. L. McCants was arrested November 26, 1912, 
at Cottondale, Florida, through the efforts of our de- 
tective agents. 


After being discharged at Grants Pass, Oregon, 
Byron G. Magoon was re-arrested and taken to St. 
Helens, Oregon, to answer a charge of forgery pre- 
ferred ‘by a bank member there. 


J. L. Mott was arrested at New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, November 8, 1912, charged with forgery by the 
manager of the J. L. Mott Iron Works of that place. 
Through an error of the postal authorities Mott re- 
ceived a letter containing a check intended for the 
iron works. It is charged that he endorsed the check 
and cashed it at a bank member in that city. 


Julius E. Roper forged a note signing the names 
of prominent people in the vicinity of Waldo, Ar- 
kansas, which note was negotiated through a mem- 
bership bank at Waldo, Arkansas. A Kansas City 
representative of our detective agents investigated 
this matter and it was determined that Roper was in 
Georgia. The matter was then taken up by an At- 
lanta representative of our detective agents, who ar- 
rested Roper at Montezuma, Georgia, on November 
4, 1912. He was returned to Waldo where he is now 
awaiting trial. Roper is described as follows: Age, 38 
years; height, 5 feet 8 inches; weight, 140 pounds; 
build, slender; hair, dark; eyes, blue; complexion, 
medium dark. 


A check which had been stolen from the mail box 
of the Peerless Twine and Cordage Company, 225 
West Broadway, New York City, was altered and 
raised and on November 14, 1912, a young man pre- 
sented it to the paying teller at a membership bank 
at Norwalk, Connecticut. The paying teller was 
suspicious and went to the rear of the bank to tele- 
phone. The presenter of the check darted out and 
after a chase of several blocks was captured. He 
gave his name as Phil Ross and claimed New York 
City as his residence. He was held for trial. He is 
described as follows: Age, 22 years; height, 5 feet 9 
inches; weight, 150 pounds; hair, black; eyes, brown; 
smooth shaven; complexion, sallow, with a tinge of 
red on cheek bones. Wore blue suit, black spring 
overcoat and tan shoes. 


A bank member at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, re- 
ported on October 26, 1912, that they had been de- 
frauded by means of a forged check. Our detective 
agents immediately began an investigation which re- 
sulted in the arrest of Herbert Schonberger, alias Her- 
bert Schmidt, on November 1, 1912. 


Recently a bank member of Crystal Lake, IIli- 
nois, reported two cases of forgery. The operators in 
these forgeries had stolen the pass books of two 
Italian depositors of the savings department of the 
bank. 

Our detective representatives began an investiga- 
tion. On November 2, 1912, Mike Scotchilett was ar- 
rested by a representative of our detective agents. 
Two days later two of his pals, Tony Petrucci, alias 
Tony Rossi, and Andy Faticutchi were arrested at 
Prairie Du Sac, Wisconsin, and returned to Illinois 
for nrosecution. 

Petrucci and Scotchilett confessed to their com- 
plicitv in the fraudulent securing of the money and 
mentioned John Strackimorra as an accomplice. 

Our detective representatives further developed 
the fect that Romo Feroni and Paul Sadey, the own- 
ers of the pass books, were in collusion with the men 
who secured the money. and they have been held 
under bonds of $25,000, to the Criminal Court of Wood- 
stock. Tllinois. A search is being instituted for 
Strackimorra. 


A bank member at Detroit. Michigan, on Novem- 
ber 1, 1912, reported having cashed a check for a 
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youth who forged the name of one of their depositor 
He was apprehended through our detective agents ar 
gave his name as Edward Chester Weber. He 
described as follows: Age, 16 years 10 months; heigl! 
5 feet 4 inches; weight, 105 pounds; build, mediun 
hair, medium chestnut; eyes, blue; complexion, fair 
teeth, prominent; appearance, shabby. 


REMOVED, 


James N. Ross, whose picture and description ap- 
pears on page 766, Journal, June, 1912, is being sought 
by our detective agents. Ross was arrested May li 
1912, on a charge of forgery at the instance of a bank 
member at Lauderdale, Missouri. He broke jail the 
following month. 


REMOVED BY COURT ACTION. 


Isaac A. Abrahams, whose arrest was reported on 
page 567, March, 1912, Journal, was tried by a jury 
and a verdict of “Not guilty” returned. He was ac- 
cused of defrauding a bank member at Seymour, Wis- 
consin. 


Fred. B. Ashley, whose arrest is reported else- 
where in this issue, pleaded guilty to defrauding a 
bank member at Rawlins, Wyoming, and was sen- 
tenced to serve from one to eighteen years in the 
penitentiary. 


John S. Boggs, arrested March 31, 1912, at Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, charged with forgeries against a bank 
member of that place, has been discharged, he hav- 
ing made restitution. Journal, May, 1912, page 696, 


Edward B. Carr, whose arrest is reported else- 
where in this issue, on November 25, 1912, pleaded 
guilty at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to charges of 
false pretense and having issued a forged and fraudu- 
lent check. He was sentenced to serve two years in 
the Philadelphia County Prison. 


The case against Morris Cohen, who was ar- 
rested April 15, 1912, and returned to Chicago, Illinois, 
charged with defrauding a bank member of that city, 


has been stricken from the criminal docket. See 
Journals April, 1910, page 693, and May, 1912, page 
695. 


Harold Ewing, arrested October 21, 1912, for at- 
tempting to defraud a bank member of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, by means of a forged check, was discharged 
and the case against him dismissed, his family having 
made restitution. Journal, November, 1912, page 318. 


Sidney Parl Jenkins, who defrauded a member 
bank of Chicago, Illinois, by forging his employer’s 
signature to the company checks, has pleaded guilty 
and was sentenced to one to fourteen years in 
the Illinois State Penitentiary. Journal, November, 
1912, page 318. 


Victor Katz, whose arrest was reported on page 
567, March, 1912, Journal, has been convicted of being 
implicated with others in swindling a bank member 
at Chicago, Illinois, and sentenced to serve one year 
in the House of Correction. 


George Lennard, whose arrest was reported on 
page 256 of the October, 1912, Journal, pleaded guilty 
to a charge of burglarizing a bank member at White 
Rock, South Dakota, and was sentenced to serve five 
years in the South Dakota Penitentiary. 


Byron G. Magoon, whose arrest was reported on 
page 183. September, 1912, Journal, was tried on a 
charge of swindling a bank member at Grants Pass, 
Oregon. The jury disagreed and Magoon was dis- 
charged. 


William J. Renk. the notorious bank swindler 
arrested by our detective agents at Kansas City, Mis- 
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souri, and returned to Buffalo, New York, pleaded 
guilty there to a charge of grand larceny, second de- 
gree, on November 15, 1912, and later was sentenced 
to Auburn State Prison for a term of two years. 
Journals, August, 1912, page 113; September, 1912, 
page 183, and October, 1912, page 254. 


George Whitney Rittenhouse, alias Charles Her- 
bert alias George Herbert alias Melville J. Woolsey, 
whose record and arrest was reported on page 257 
of the October, 1912, Journal, was sentenced October 


7, 1912, to the New Jersey Reformatory for an inde- 
terminate period. 


Herbert Schonberger, who defrauded a _ bank 
member at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on November 
22, 1912, was sentenced to serve seven years -nine 
months and fourteen days in the Allegheny County 
Workhouse. Previously he had received a five-year 
sentence for forgery. His arrest is reported in an- 
other column in this issue. 


Twenty years and two months in Sing Sing 
Prison was the sentence meted out to Philip J. Smith 


AWAITING TRIAL, EXTRADITION 


ALLEGED FORGERS, ETC. 


Adams, Charles, August 27, 1912, 
ery Cleveland, O. 

Aggerbeck, Anton A., August 24, 
forgery Milwaukee, Wis. 

Anderson, Harold, August 24, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery Milwaukee, Wis. 

Armstead, E. S., October 19, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery Denver, Col, 

Arnold, Charles H., November 18, 1912, arrested; 
swindle Akron, O. 

Baker, Charles F., July, 
Riverside, Cal. 

Bailey, Mrs. Ray, 
gery Waterloo, Ia. 

Bechtel, John, Jr., 
ery Salmon, Idaho. 

Beresford, O. J., July 9, 
San Pedro, Cal. 

Berman, Leo, November 11, 1912, arrested; 
ery New York City. 

Berry, J. F., January 25, 1912, arrested; 
Kansas City, Mo, 

Bishop, W. H., November 23, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery Chicago, Il. 

Blasdell, C. C., July 11, 1911, arrested; 
Perry, Okla. 

Breckenridge, J. C.. September 6, 1912, arrested; 
swindle Kansas City, Mo. 

Brenizer. D. I., November 11, 1912, arrested; swin- 
dle Narka, Kan. 

Breuen, Fritz, November 9, 1912, arrested; 
ery San Francisco, Cal. 

Brokaw, Eug. C., April 6, 1912, re-arrested; swin- 
dle Chicago, 

Brinson, Asher, March 20, 1912, arrested; forgery 
New Bern, N. C. 

Brodesky, Irving, May 13, 1912, arrested; forgery 
New York City. 

Broughton, Otis, March 20, 1912, arrested; forgery 
New Bern, N. C. 

Burtis, Otto, 
Bluffton, Ind. 

Bush, Tom, April 
Chauncey, Ga. 

Cann, Fred, June 17, 1912, arrested; forgery Car- 
rizozo, New Mexico. 

Carpenter, Frederick H., May 11, 1912, arrested; 
forgery Providence, R. I. 

Carter, Charles, April 16, 1912, arrested; check 
raising Little Rock, Ark. 

Casper, Charles J., August 31, 
forgery Steger, IIl. 


arrested; forg- 


1912, arrested; 


1912, arrested; forgery 


April 30, 1912, arrested; for- 


May 16, 1912, arrested; forg- 
1912, arrested; swindle 
forg- 


swindle 


swindle 


forg- 


December, 1912, arrested; swindle 


10, 1912, arrested; swindle 


1912, arrested; 


by Judge Humphrey in Queens County Court, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., November 29, 1912. His arrest and oper- 
ations against a bank member at Jamaica, L. I., were 
reported on page 257 of the October, 1912, Journal. 


Paul Stone, alias O. Presson, alias I. Hodge, alias 
J. Hodge, alias J. DeBarr, whose operations were 
reported in the November, 1912, Journal, page 319, 


pleaded guilty to a charge of forgery at Sacramento, 
California, on November 17, 1912, and was sentenced 
to serve thirty months in Folsom Penitentiary. 


William Sutton, arrested February 21, 1912, in 
connection with a swindle perpetrated against a bank 
member at Chicago, Illinois, has had his case stricken 
from the criminal docket. Journal, March, 1912, page 
567. 
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Sdward Chester Weber, on November 1912, 
pleaded guilty to the charge of uttering and publish- 
ing a forgery, and after being severely reprimanded 
was paroled on account of his age. The account 
of his operation and arrest is published elsewhere 
in this issue. 


OR SENTENCE, DECEMBER |, 1912. 


Cauble, A. S., October, 1911, arrested; forgery 
Cairo, Ill. 

Clarke, Frank C., August 30, 1912, 
ery ‘San Francisco, Cal. 

Clemens, J. A., August 7, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Cloeys, Henry, October 1, 1912, arrested; 
Duluth, Minn. 

Cohen, Samuel, March 15, 1912, 
Boston, Mass. 

Cole, C. E., January 15, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Coles, W. C., October 21, 1912, 
Shreveport, La. 

Collins, T. J., September 19, 1912, arrested; swin- 
dle Helena, Ark. 

Colston, Richard, December 13, 
swindle East Orange, N. J. 

Deckard, O. W., September 16, 
swindle, Meade, Kan. 

Deihl, Fred, March 
Kokomo, Ind. 

Donahue, Thomas, June 19, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery Baltimore, Md. 

Downing, Joe, 
Rushville, Neb. 

Duff, Homer, August 9, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Edwards, P. S., October 1, 1912, arrested; 
dle Parma, Idaho. 

Faticutchi, Andy, November 21, 
forgery Crystal Lake, IIl. 

Feroni, Romo, November 8, 1912, 
ery Crystal Lake, III. 

Fowler, Frank W., April 30, 1912, 
dle Chicago, Ill. 

Gaerter, William, November 27, 
forgery New York City. 

Gaffney, Tommy, October 2, 
ery Parma, Idaho. 

Gay, John, March 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Gordon, John, September 7, 
ery New York, N. Y. 

Gould, Harry, August 31, 1912, arrested; forgery 
New York, N. Y. 

Graham, Kenneth, November 7, 
forgery St. Louis, Mo. 

Gray. S. H., November 12, 1910, arrested; forgery 
Athens, Tenn. 

Guthrie, Jacob Foy, July 8, 1912, arrested; 
ery Chicago, Jll. 

Haiken, Esther, May 28, 1912, 
New York, N. Y. 


arrested; forg- 


forgery 


arrested; forgery 


1912, arrested; swindle 


arrested; forgery 


1911, arrested; 


1911, arrested; 


25, 1912, arrested; forgery 


July 13, 1912, arrested; swindle 


1912, arrested; swindle 


swin- 
1912, arrested; 
arrested; forg- 
arrested; swin- 
1912, arrested; 


1912, arrested; forg- 


27, 1912, arrested; forgery 


1912, arrested; forg- 


1912, arrested; 
forg- 


arrested; forgery 
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Hank, Warren, May 13, 1911, arrested; attempted 
swindle Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

Hargett, Frank, March 27, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Herbert, Fred, October 30, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Rockford, Il. 

Hilliards, Ollie, November 13, 
forgery West Newton, Pa. 

Hitchcock, J. F., October, 1912, arrested; swindle 
Sarles, N. Dak. 

Hodes, Nicholas, November 11, 
forgery, New York City. 

Horowitz, Mortimer, July 27, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery New York, N, Y. 

Houston, J. L., April 24, 1912, arrested; 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hudson, John E., November 19, 
swindle Beeville, Tex. 

Hughes, Lee, June 2, 
Pryor Creek, Okla. 

Kasper, Buel McPherson, November 6, 1912, ar- 
rested; forgery St. Louis, Mo. 

Kasper, Frederick, November 6, 
forgery St. Louis, Mo. 

Kirkpatrick, H. S., June 15, 1911, arrested; forg- 
ery West Point, Ga. 

Klein, E., January 12, 
Scranton, Pa, 

Knotts, Henry J., November 8, 1912, arrested; 
swindle Georgiana, Ala. 

Knowles, T. L., February 29, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery Phoenix, Ariz. 

Kutzkey, Albert M., 
forgery St. Johns, Ore. : 

Laubenthal, George M., November, 1912, arrested; 
swindle Waterloo, IIl. 

League, S. A., October 31, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Loper, LeGrande, May 15, 1912, arrested; forgery 
East Hampton, N. Y. 

Luban, Jacob, August 12, 1912, arrested; 
Newark, N. J. 

Luban, Morris, August 12, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Newark, N. J. 

Lyman, Himey, November 8, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery South Norwalk, Conn. 

McCants, E. November 
swindle River Junction, Fla. 

McGovern, J. J., August 
forgery Los Angeles, Cal. 

Magoon, Byron G., August 17, 
swindle St. Helens, Ore. 

Meek, W. C., February 29, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Meeker, Chas. M., February 
swindle Kansas City, Mo. 

Mitchell, C. E., July 
Monroe, La. 

Morton, Chas, S., January 6, 1912, arrested; swin- 
dle Baltimore, Md. 

Mott, J, L., November 8, 1912, arrested; 
New Orleans, La. 

Muratore, Mechele, 
forgery Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nance. Wm., April 
Bixby, Okla. 

Nelson, C. J., April 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Newman, Ira, 
Cairo, Il. 

Parker, Chas., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Parks, Homer, August 27, 1912, arrested; 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Parnell. Walter, October 24, 1911, arrested; 
ery Point Pleasant, N. J. 

Peoples, R. L., August 12, 1910, arrested; 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Perris, Dominic. September 18, 1912, arrested; at- 
tempted swindle Syracuse, N. Y. 


1910, arrested; 


1912, arrested; 


swindle 
1912, arrested; 


1912, arrested; swindle 


1912, arrested; 


1912, arrested; forgery 


August 23, 1911, arrested; 


forgery 


26, 1912, arrested; 


1, 1912, re-arrested; 


1912, arrested; 


6, 1912, arrested; 


26, 1912, arrested; swindle 


forgery 


August 26, 1912, arrested; 


4, 1911, arrested; swindle 


18, 1912, arrested; forgery 


May 17, 1912, arrested; forgery 


April 8, 1912, arrested; forgery 


forgery 
forg- 


swindle 
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Perry Chas. G., October 25, 1912, arrested; swin- 
dle Middletown, Pa. 

Perry, Robert G., May 24, 1912, arrested; swindle 
Chicago, Ill. 

Petrucci, Tony, November 4, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery Crystal Lake, IIl. 

Posey, J. E., August 10, 1911, forgery Aiken, S.C. 

Remix, F. M., April 6, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Akron, Ohio. 

Rolleyson, Frank, July 30, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Rogers, C. R., August, 
Cordele, Ga. ; 

Roper, Julius E., November 4, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery Waldo, Ark. 

Ross, James M., May 11, 
Lauderdale, Miss. 

Ross, Phil., November 4, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Norwalk, Conn. 

SSadey, Paul, November 8, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Crystal Lake, 

Salyards, Emery, October 13, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery, Tacoma, Wash. 

Sawey, T. B., August 18, 1912, arrested; attempted 
swindle Jersey City, N, J. 

Schreiber, Herbert E., 
swindle Denver, Colo. 

Scotchilett, Mike, November 
forgery Crystal Lake, IIl. 

Shaffer, Harry E., July 18, 1912, arrested; forgery 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Sharp, Charles W., October 25, 
forgery Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Shivers, Vernon F., December 21, 1911, 
forgery Lake Providence, La. 

Smedley, W. E., September 15, 
forgery Des Moines, Ia. 

Smith, Frank C., September 
forgery Sacramento, Cal. 

Snodgrass, Earl, October 26, 1912, arrested; forg- 
ery Spencer, W. Va. 

Spangle, A., July 25, 1912, arrested; swindle No- 
wata, Okla. 

Switzer, Claude, April 23, 1912, arrested; 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Thompson, Ernest, 
forgery Springfield, Mo. 

Thorpe, John Harris, June 18, 
swindle, San Francisco, Cal. 
Van Leckwyck, October 2, 1912, 
Plymouth, Mass. ‘ 
Vogel, Max, September 12, 1912, arrested; 
San Diego, Cal. 

Walsh, John C., July 
New York, N. Y. 

Warren, Carlton, April 19, 1912, 
Chauncey, Ga, 

Waters, Joseph, June 18, 1912, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Wehner, F., October 24, 1911, 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Weil, Maechel, February 17, 1912, arrested; swin- 
dle Chicago, 

West, Henry, 
Yuma, Ariz. 

Wiggins, S. 
ery Chicago, IIl. 

Willis, Karl 
Anaheim, Cal. 


1912, arrested; forgery 


1912, arrested; forgery 


August 2, 1912, arrested; 


9 


1912, arrested; 


1912, arrested; 


arrested; 


1912, arrested; 


7, 1912, arrested; 


forgery 


August 26, 1912, arrested: 


1912, arrested; 


arrested; forg- 
ery 

forgery 
8, 1910, 


arrested; swindle 


arrested; swindle 


arrested; forgery 


arrested; swindle 


May 19, 1911, arrested; forgery 


A., Jr., July 25, 1912, arrested; forg- 


J., July 4, 1912, arrested; swindle 


BURGLARS. 
Brown, J. K., November 21, 1912, arrested; burg- 
lary Portage, Ohio. 
Hollingsworth, George, October 2, 1912, arrested; 
burglary Vera, Okla. 
Morris, Frank, May 9, 
burglary Layton, Utah. 


Murphy, W. B., October 9, 1912, arrested; 
lary Register, Ga. 


1911, arrested; attempted 


burg- 
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STATISTICS OF THE WORK OF THE PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


AS REPORTED TO THE STANDING PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE. 
From September 1, 1912, to November 30, 1912. 


New York, N. Y., December 1, 1912. 


Persons arrested, discharged, convicted, sentenced, awaiting trial, etc. 


Arrests from 


Awaiting trial, etc 
September 1, 1912. 
September 1, 1912, 
to Oct. 31, 1912. 
November, 1912. 


Arrests in 


= 
bo 


Forgers 
Burglars 
Hold-up robbers ....... 


DOCUMENTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


HE Association has on hand a quantity of print- 

T ed matter. The list comprises the following 

documents, any of which will be sent to our 
members on notifying the office: 


Bills of Lading. 
New Uniform Bills of Lading. 


Constitutionality of Proposed Act (H. R. 14934). 
Pennsylvania Speech—L. E. Pierson. 

Little Rock, Arkansas, Speech—Thomas B. Paton. 
Jamestown, Virginia, Speech—Thomas B. Paton. 
Oklahoma Speech—Evans Woollen. 


Report of Committee to 1908 Convention at Den- 
ver, with Appendices. 


Report of Committee to 1909 Convention at Chi- 
cago, with Appendices, 


Report of Committee to 1910 Convention at Los 
Angeles, with Appendices. 


Proceedings of Joint Conference between bankers, 
earriers, shippers, etc., held at Chicago, Septem- 
ber, 1909. 


Currency. 


Report of the Currency Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 1907. 


Report of Currency Commission of American 
Bankers Association, made at a meeting held at 
Chicago, Saturday, January 18, 1908. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


, Suicide 


Insane 
or Died. 
waiting Trial. 


ro Convicted. 
Discharged or 
Acquitted. 
Escaped or 
Fugitives, 


Statement of Currency Commission of American 
Bankers Association presented to House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, at Washington, 
D. C., Wednesday, April 15, 1908. 


Credit Currency. By Elmer H. Youngman, Editor 
“Bankers Magazine.” 


Address of Hon. Charles N. Fowler, Chairman 
Committee on Banking and Currency, on the 
Financial Situation, before the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association, at Chicago, December 10, 1907. 


Report of Committee on Banking and Currency on 
the “Issue and Redemption of National Bank 
Guaranteed Credit Notes,” Fifty-ninth Congress, 
Second Session, 1906-7. 


Suggested Plan for Monetary Legislation, sub- 
mitted to the National Monetary Commission— 
By Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich, as revised by the 
Currency Commission of the American Bankers’ 
Association. 


Miscellaneous. 


Guaranty of National Bank Deposits. By James 
B. Forgan, President First National Bank, Chi- 
eago, Ill., before the annual meeting of Group Two 
of the Bankers ‘Association of the State of Illinois, 
held at Peoria, June 11, 1908. 


General form of Articles of Association to be used 
in the organization of Clearing House Associa- 
tions in the smaller cities and towns. 


Report of Special Committee, Trust Company 
Section, September 13, 1904, on the Classification 
of Legal Decisions relating to Safe Deposit Com- 
panies. Rules and forms. 


Address bv Jordan J. Rollins before the Trust 
Comvanv Section. Sentember 14, 1905, on “The 
Protection of Trust Companies Acting as Trans- 
fer Agents and Registrars.” 
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TRUST COMPANIES AND THEIR FUNCTIONS. 


By Charles H. Bissikummer, Acting President of the 
Albany Trust Company—Address to Albany Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Banking—Capaci- 
ties in Which Trust Companies Act for Indi- 
viduals and Corporations—Development of Trust 
Companies in the United States. 


The trust company supplements the _ bank. 
Through a long process of evolution the bank has de- 
veloped as a means of facilitating the exchange of 
commodities. The trust company is still a further 
step in the same process, and, in a highly organized 
society, it meets needs which the bank is not able to 
supply. The bank is organized primarily to serve the 
needs of active commercial life; the trust company 
handles funds in less active circulation. 

A trust company is authorized by law to do many 
things—especially in the State of New York: to re- 
ceive money on deposit subject to check or in a spe- 
cial interest account (trust companies are not per- 
mitted in any way to use the term “savings’’); exe- 
cutes trusts of every description. Its fiduciary func- 
tions may be partially classified as follows: 

First—Executor or trustee under will, 
otherwise. 

Second—Administrator, trustee, guardian, execu- 
tor, receiver, assignee of insolvent estates. 

Third—Trustee under mortgages issued by 
municipality or corporation to secure bond issue. 

Fourth—Guardian, receiver or trustee of the es- 
tate of any minor. 

Fifth—Executor under the last 
ment. 

Sixth—Administrator of the estate of any deceased 
person, and committee of the estate of lunatics, idiots, 
persons of unsound minds and habitual drunkards. 

While I have given you an idea of some of the 
fiduciary functions as performed by a trust com- 


solely or 


any 


will and testa- 


pany, I will now endeavor to explain the meaning of 
each. 

First: Executor—One to whom another commits 
his last will and the execution of that will. 

Second: Will—A disposition of real and personal 
property to take effect after the death of the testator. 
You will see therefore that the duty of an executor is 
to carry out the request of the deceased and to ac- 
count to the court for his faithful performance. The 
commission allowed for such duties is fixed by law, 
on the principal of an estate—5 per cent. on the first 
thousand dollars, 2% per cent. on the next ten thou- 
sand and 1 per cent. on the balance. 

Administrator is a person appointed by a com- 
petent court to settle the affairs of a decedent's estate, 
having died without a will; the duties of an executor 
and administrator are the same. 

Guardians may be appointed by the last will; or 
in some instances by the Surrogate or Supreme Court. 
They legally have the care and management of the 
person or the estate, or both; of a child during his 
minority, or of a feeble-minded person during his dis- 
ability. 

Receivers are officers of the court appointed for 
the purpose of taking charge of and caring for prop- 
erty pending litigation and final disposition of such 
property; they may be empowered to carry on the 
business under the direction of the court for limited 
periods. 

Any of the above functions can be carried on by 
a trust company and in most cases it is considered 
better to have them act than an individual for in case 
of death (when individuals are appointed) it necessi- 
tates the appointment of a substitute by the court— 
not so with a trust company as it never dies. 


Trustee of Mortgage and Bond Issue. 


By this is meant that where a corporation de- 
sires to raise additional capital they execute what is 
termed a trust mortgage, usually to a trust company, 
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wherein they mortgage the real and personal property, 
issuing bonds payable for any number of years as 
they may desire; the property so mortgaged is the se- 
curity for the payment of the bonds when they ma- 
ture. They are usually issued in coupon form and 
every six months the coupons are cut from the bonds 
and collected through some bank where the money is 
deposited for that purpose; default in payment of 
these coupons or the bonds when due, gives the trus- 
tee the right of foreclosing the mortgage, selling the 
property and paying the holders their proportion of 
holding; this depends entirely on the amount realized 
from the sale. . The trustee acts for the bondholders 
and protects their interest. 

In addition to all these duties, which you will see 
are numerous, the trust company exercises the same 
right as a state or national bank with very few ex- 
ceptions; they may loan money on approved collateral, 
bonds and mortgages, bills of exchange or any token 
of indebtedness. 

Simplicity and accuracy are therefore prime 
requisites of any system for the care of such a di- 
versified number of different transactions, where each 
operation has to be repeated so often, a cumbersome 
method though it add only a few seconds each time, 
will in the end mean hours of unnecessary labor. It 
is therefore advisable, and I will impress upon you 
young men engaged in the banking business, to fa- 
miliarize yourself by reading and studying all the dif- 
ferent branches of banking and trust company busi- 
ness, so that should you at some time be offered an 
opportunity of changing to a trust company, you will 
be in position to fill the place with honor to yourself 
and credit to the bank officials. 


Loans and Their Records. 

The profitable employment of deposits and other 
idle funds is an important phase of the trust com- 
pany’s business. If interest is allowed on deposits, it 
is particularly necessary that the company should be 
receiving an adequate return. As deposits can be 
withdrawn at will, investments which have a long 
period to run can ,be used only to a limited extent. 
The larger proportion of such funds must be in 
short-term investments, either bonds nearing ma- 
turity or, as is more often the case, loans secured by 
collateral. The president and board of directors 
usually make general rules as to the class of obliga- 
tion which is taken. It is, of course, not possible for 
these officers to pass on each individual transaction. 
Subject to their rulings, the vice-president or treas- 
urer is responsible for the making of loans. In large 
companies even these officers may have to delegate 
their authority. In special cases, where good loans 
of a type not usually accepted are offered, they often 
find it wise to secure the approval of their superiors 
before making a final decision. 

The loan clerk is intrusted with the details in- 
volved in the making and payment of loans, changes 
in collateral and the care of the securities themselves. 
The position is an exceedingly responsible one, and 
demands speed, accuracy and judgment, as well as 
familiarity with the fluctuations of the market. 

It is customary to make loans either “payable on 
demand” or for a period of from four to six months, 
although occasionally the time is extended for a year 
or more. It is the part of wisdom to make the period 


moderately short, as large withdrawals of deposits 
may at any time necessitate the calling in of loans. 

In New York a demand loan is understood to 
mean just what the term expresses—an obligation 
payable without notice, according to the will of either 
lender or borrower, which not only can but quite prob- 
ably will be called, and when this happens payment 
must be instantly made. In other parts of the coun- 
try, the right to call demand loans is less frequently 
exercised. Indeed, certain classes of borrowers seem 
to consider that a demand loan gives them the privi- 
lege of payment at will, but denies the corresponding 
right to the lender. Where this is the case, a higher 
rate should always be charged than for a strictly call 
loan, as the obligation is really a time contract for an 
indeterminate period. 

When loans are to be called, the borrower should 
be given as long notice as possible; for when funds 
are scarce, even the strongest house may find that it 
takes time to get the required sum. Judgment should 
be used in deciding which loans to call, and the 
amount needed should be divided pro rata among a 
number of borrowers rather than obtained by calling 
in the entire loans of a few. 

The practice of discounting paper varies not only 
among different trust companies but in various sec- 
tions of the country. Where trust companies act un- 
der a general banking law giving wide powers and 
enabling them to transact a commercial banking busi- 
ness, discounting of unsecured paper is frequent. In 
other states it is not permitted, although practically 
the same result is often obtained through the purchase 
from a third party of notes which have already been 
discounted. This difference is recognized by the laws 
of certain states. In a legitimate trust business great 
care must be taken to avoid unnecessary risks, and it 
is a safe rule not to discount paper beyond a very 
limited extent, and then only when the maker is un- 
doubtedly good for many times the value of his obli- 
gation. If funds can be otherwise employed, the dis- 
counting of unsecured paper should be avoided, both 
on account of the risks involved and because this 
class of business more properly belongs to the banks, 
which are better fitted to care for it. 

In loaning on collateral, the two important con- 
siderations are the marketability of the collateral and 
the name of the maker of the note. Loans should 
never be made to irresponsible people or to strangers. 
The danger of loss from loaning on forged or stolen 
securities is practically eliminated when the borrow- 
er’s name as well as his collateral is of value. On the 
other hand, the borrower should remember that when 
he borrows and the note included a clause permit- 
ting re-hypothecation, as it usually does, he surren- 
ders his securities to the lender, who may dispose of 
them without the knowledge of the trusting client. It 
is therefore as much to the advantage of the borrower 
to deal with a thoroughly responsible lender as it is to 
the trust company to have only reputable names on its 
loan ledger. The most desirable borrowers are usually 
bankers, brokers, and those engaged in railroad, com- 
mercial or other legitimate enterprises. The specu- 
lator should be handled with care, and his line of 
loans should never be allowed to exceed an amount 
for which he is undoubtedly good. In times of in- 
flation, particularly, future bad losses can very easily 
be contracted by loaning too largely to individuals who 
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have not sufficient capital to finance the operations 
for which they have become responsible. 

Loans to officers or directors are to be avoided, 
and when made should be of moderate amounts and so 
amply protected that there can be no criticism from 
any source. Some of the worst failures of financial 
institutions have been caused by loaning, directly or 
indirectly to those connected with the company. TKe 
laws of some states require all such loans to be re- 
ported to the State Banking Department, and specify 
an amount which shall not be exceeded. The law 
usually provided that such loans must not be greater 
than a given percentage of the capital stock. 

In the selection of collateral, care should be taken 
to see that it either has intrinsic value or else that it 
can be readily sold. For collateral purposes it is not 
necessary to know so precisely the intrinsic value of 
the security as when purchasing outright for perma- 
nent investment. Marketability is the chief factor, as 
in case of default the collateral would be sold at once. 
A security that has a broad market is the best type 
of collateral. Thus thousands of shares of a good rail- 
road stock can generally be sold without materially 
affecting the price, while the forced sale of issues 
which are little known may cause the price to break 
many points in transactions involving but a small 
number of shares. 


It is a great help in making loans to have fixed 
rules as to the character of the collateral, and the 
amount of a given security which the company is will- 
ing to carry at any one time. Speculative securities 
can be taken with safety only when the margin is suf- 
ficient to admit of a sudden great fall in price. Se- 
curities of this sort should be marked at a low figure, 
and too large an amount of any one issue should not 
be accepted. There may even be danger in loaning 
too great an amount on inactive stocks, which have 
undoubted value but a very limited market. In case 
of default of a demand loan so secured, the holder, in 
order to prevent loss, may be forced to buy in the 
collateral and to hold it for an indefinite period as an 
investment. In the same way, loans with mortgages 
on real estate as collateral security must be classed 
among the investments not readily convertible into 
cash in time of panic or sudden need. 


In times of panic and violent fluctuations in price, 
the situation should be closely followed and additional 
collateral be called for as necessary. If the borrower 
is financially sound, his margin can be allowed to drop 
considerably without fear of loss. With small borrow- 
ers and those who have exhausted their supply of 
available collateral, prompt and decisive measures 
must be adopted. To take the first loss is often in the 
end best for all concerned. Delay in selling out a 
weak loan through consideration for the borrower may 
be misplaced kindness. Sentiment is out of place in a 
falling market. 


The amount of margin which is required varies 


with the sort of collateral. Thus, it is perfectly safe to 
loan very nearly the full market value of government 
bonds, and of most state and municipal securities. 
First mortgage railroad bonds can also be taken at 
a higher valuation than stock and other securities 
readily marketable, perhaps, but of less certain value. 
If the collateral is composed entirely of speculative 
stocks, a sudden break in the market may in a few 


hours—and before there is an opportunity to sell— 
turn a comfortable margin into an actual loss. In 
figuring margins it is important to bear in mind that 
in times of contraction in values, when securities 
are selling at a low level, a margin may be safe 
which in times of inflation and prosperity, when 
high records are being made, would be entirely in- 
sufficient to assure safety. In the former case, prices 
will probably stay within a moderately narrow range, 
while in the latter a sudden large shrinkage may 
occur. 

In New York two tests are applied to a col- 
lateral loan, the first requiring that the value of the 
securities must have a margin equal to 20 per cent. 
above the amount of the loan, and the second, that 
the loan must have 10 points margin, that is, that the 
amount loaned must be $10 per share less than the 
market price of the stock. This is reckoned by di- 
viding the number of shares of stock (if of bonds, 
$10,000 are equivalent to 100 shares of stock) into the 
margin. For example, if there were 2,000 shares of 
mixed stocks in a loan of $100,000 divide this number 
of shares into $20,000 (the 20 per cent. margin) and 
the result shows an average margin of 10 points on 
each share held. If the 10-point rule is strictly ad- 
hered to, it has the effect of discriminating against 
low-priced non-dividend-paying stocks, while the 20 
per cent. clause required an ample margin on high- 
priced stocks. There are a few institutions in New 
York which require nearly 15 points with the 20 per 
cent. margin, and some which do not adhere strictly 
to the 10-point requirement. Outside of New York 
the 10-point margin test is not often applied, the 
usual requirement being simply 20 per cent. margin 
on good mixed collaterals. 

In loaning it is usual to have a form of note 
which gives the lender every possible advantage over 
the borrower, and leaves no loophole by which the 
unscrupulous may attempt to avoid payment. The 
the loan clerk before the money is paid out, makes a 
careful examination of the note, the collaterals, and 
the powers of attorney accompanying securities not 
payable to bearer. With stock exchange collaterals it 
is essential that the securities and powers of at- 
torney should be in such shape as to constitute a 
“good delivery” so that in case of necessity they can 
be readily sold. A state bank examiner in visiting a 
newly organized trust company was astonished to 
find that there was not a single power of attorney 
with any of the loans. On questioning the treasurer 
he found that this officer fondly imagined that the 
note gave all the required powers, and had not at all 
considered the possible need of making a transfer in 
case of sale. After the situation had been explained, 
the treasurer offered to have his counsel, who, it 
seems, had approved his methods of loaning, pre- 
pare “some sort of a paper” to accompany the loans. 
He was not a little surprised to find that such a 
paper formed an important part of the equipment of 
every bank and broker’s office, and that he could 
obtain from his stationery an irrevocable power of 
attorney probably quite as effective as any docu- 
ment his counsel could devise. 

A trust company is known by the securities it 
buys. 

Part of its capital is usually invested in the real 
estate, building and equipment necessary for the 
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transaction of the business. The remainder of the 
capital and the surplus form a permanent fund 
which can be invested in a very different class of 
securities from those in which deposits or other 
moneys liable to withdrawal at short notice are in- 
vested. Being liable for the acts of the company, the 
capital and surplus constitute a guarantee of cor- 
porate responsibility. 

Only a few of the states regulate by charter 
provisions or general statute the investment of a 
trust company’s own funds. The restriction most 
often found, which applies to other corporations as 
well as to trust companies, is one limiting the amount 
of real estate’ which can be held. Trust companies 
usually are allowed to buy in real estate under fore- 
closure mortgage or other obligations in order to 
avoid loss, but are required to dispose of such hold- 
ings within a limited period. This restriction is 
sometimes evaded by having an individual take title 
and give mortgage for the full consideration or cost 
of the property. New York,- Ohio and a few other 
states specify in general statutes the character of 
trust companies investments. 


What the character of a trust company’s invest- 
ments should be depends largely on the kind of busi- 
ness it transacts. The trust company which does 
principally a commercial banking or corporate trust 
business can take risks entirely unjustifiable for a 
company which executes chiefly individual trusts. In 
the transaction of a commercial banking business it 
is not unusual to make unsecured loans and to un- 
derwrite, in whole or in part, issues of corporate se- 
curities. Large profits have been made in this way 
and corresponding risks have been taken. 

Trust company failures have been few and far 
between and where they have occurred, they can be 
traced to a disregard of sound banking principles 
and to the assumption of unwarranted risks. Even 
in the case of companies that have failed, there is no 
record of any impairment of trust funds. The earn- 
ing power of trust companies has equaled and even 
exceeds in many cases that of banks, and the stock 
of those companies which are well established and 
doing a flourishing business, sells at such a premium 
that investment in it at market values gives a very 
low return. 


INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS. 


By Hon. William H. King of Salt Lake City—Address 
at the Convention of the American Institute of 
Banking. 


The question of combination, of combination in 
restraint of trade, is not a new one. It has affected 
to a greater or less degree all nations that denominate 
themselves civilized. The American people are prone 
to think that because they have civil and religious 
and political liberty, that there is no other problem 
for them to solve. Our fathers were so earnest in 
establishing this great republic, in proclaiming the 
immortal principles set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence, in emancipating themselves from the 
thralldom of the monarchical institutions of the old 
world, that perhaps they did not fully appreciate the 
magnitude of the industrial and economic questions 
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that would press home for solution in succeeding 
generations. They were earnest in attempting to se- 
cure political and civil liberty, and they wrote into 
the Constitution of the United States those great 
principles that have guaranteed to us and to our pos- 
terity civil and political liberty. But the problem of 
the present, and indeed the great problem of the fu- 
ture, relates to the question of industrial and eco- 
nomic freedom. Men may have theoretical, and per- 
haps practical civil and political liberty, and yet not 
be industrially free. The aim of statesmen must be 
now to preserve industrial liberty as a necessary 
corollary and as a proper adjunct to civil and to 
political liberty. It has been said in effect by such 
political economists as Henry George, that our polit- 
ical system was like building a pyramid upon its apex, 
that we are giving to the people civil and religious 
and political liberty, establishing schools and uni- 
versities in which the people are becoming educated, 
but that we are failing in-our results and give no 
guarantee of preserving economic and industrial free- 
dom and liberty to the people. I sometimes think that 
perhaps we are a little too pessimistic, that evils of 
which we complain are not so serious as many an- 
ticipate. I believe the world is getting better, that a 
higher ethical and moral standard governs the people 
today than ever before, that bankers have higher con- 
ceptions of public and private duty now than ever 
before, that statesmen and politicians and men in all 
the walks of life are more altruistic, have higher eth- 
ieal standards, and that out of the darkness of the 
past man is advancing into a more splendid civiliza- 
tion and into a brighter and more glorious day. 


So I am not a pessimist and am not greatly 
alarmed over the industrial combinations which so 
many say threaten the very life and existence of this 
republic. That many industrial combinations have 
been pernicious cannot be denied; that they have 
injuriously, in many ways, affected trade and com- 
merce and proper, legitimate, honest development, I 
think must be conceded. 


But, as I suggested a moment ago, the question 


of combination is not a new one. So long as men 
have ambition and cupidity, there will be combina- 
tions, and combinations in restraint of trade. So 
long as men are ambitious they will try to succeed in 
every human endeavor and in all the activities of life, 
whether banker or business man or farmer or what 
not, he will want to rise to the top, he will want to 
increase in strength and in power and in wealth. Men 
perceive that wealth is power, and most men have 
wanted wealth, too often because they saw in it the 
stepping stone to power; and combination has so 
often produced wealth that there have been com- 
binations in all the ages of the world. Why, we read 
of them in the Scripture, as could be shown if I had 
time to quote from Proverbs and from other passages 
in Holy Writ. And in the olden times, in Greece, in 
Rome, we find interdictions against combinations in 
restraint of trade. We find frequent rescripts of penal 
character denouncing the man who seeks to secure a 
monopoly upon food and upon the things which enter 
into the consumption of the people; and pains and 
penalties were provided in ancient times for the pun- 
ishment of those who sought to destroy legitimate 
trade and competition, and to destroy the efforts of in- 
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dividuals to build up for themselves a private and 
legitimate business. 

The common law which has come down to us as a 
patrimony beyond price, is full of principles in re- 
spect to this important question. There were trades 
and combinations in England; monopolies were de- 
veloped there, frequently by grant of the Crown. I 
think it was Queen Elizabeth who said that one of 
her “fairest flowers” was the right to grant monopoly; 
and she asserted this sovereign power, so-called, freely 
and gave to her favorites special privileges and mon- 
liberally that at one time substantially 
everything which entered into the life of the people 
was under the control of some monopoly. Indeed it 
is said that in a discussion at one time in Parliament 
on the question of monopoly, some timorous member 
called for the reading by the clerk of the articles as to 
which a patent of monopoly had been granted by the 
Crown; and as page after page of the articles con- 
trolled by special patent of monopoly was read show- 
ing that a monopoly had been granted as to salt, food, 
clothes, as to everything substantially that can be con- 
ceived of, and at the close of the reading, the word 
bread having been omitted from the reading, he arose 
in astonishment and inquired if there was not a mon- 
opoly upon bread. In France monopolies were granted 
without limitation by Louis XIV. and his prede- 
cessors. Men could not, under these grants of mon- 
opolies, under the combinations in restraint of 
trade, grind corn at their own mills, they could not 


opolies so 


bake bread in their own ovens, they could not, if they 
had land, gather salt from their own domain. 
and by mon- 
opolies, and the restraints that were imposed upon 
legitimate endeavor, crushed enterprise and prevented 
extensive and efficient growth and development. 
Ultimately a revolution was threatened because of 
these monopolies, because it were better to live under 
a despot than to live under combinations and mon- 
opolies that prevent initiative and private endeavor. 
And Queen Elizabeth consented that she be shorn of 
her sovereign power*sto grant monopolies, and from 
that time until the present, so far as I read history, 
there has been no private monopoly or patent for mon- 
opoly granted by an English Sovereign. 


Everything was governed by patents 


More than two thousand acts were passed by the 
British Parliament up to the year 1823 for the purpose, 
as was supposed, of striking down and preventing 
combinations and monopolies. I think, reading history 
now, that we may say that most of them were unmiti- 
gated evils. There may be other evils besides mon- 
opolies and combinations in restraint of trade. There 
may be legislation so obtrusive and intrusive, so 
drastic and so pernicious as to indeed strangle all 
form of enterprise and development. There is such a 
thing as while attempting to avoid Charybdis one is 
crushed against Scylla. And so our English fore- 
fathers fleeing from the evils of monopoly, enacted a 
code of laws that stifled self-initiative, individual 
effort and growth and development. Indeed, if all the 
statutes which were passed by Great Britain had been 
carried into faithful execution I believe there would 
have been but few English flags upon the seas, and 
England would not have been the mistress of the 
world. But in defiance of some of these statutes some 
bold people in England began trading with Russia in 
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1523. Then came those organizations or corporations 
for the development of East India, and then came the 
corporations for the development of America. You re- 
member that with the expanse of commerce there 
came an industrial and business Renaissance,—there 
came a development to Great Britain until finally 
Englishmen were buzzing around the world and the 
flag of England was found upon every sea. 

We do not want combinations in restraint of trade 
and monopolies any more now than our fathers did 
in England, but we do not want legislation that will 
prevent fair and proper organization for the purpose of 
building up and developing legitimate and proper 
enterprises. We cannot have effective socialism, effec- 
tive social efficiency, and at the same time have the 
highest degree of individualism. I think it is Dr. Elliot, 
that splendid American educator, scholar and citizen, 
who in one of his works, elucidates so clearly what the 
modern tendencies of the age are, showing that while 
we can have individualism, and must have it, individ- 
ualism is not incompatible with collectivism, and that 
there must be collectivism and more or less of central- 
ization in the light of the economic and industrial con- 
ditions that are bringing themselves before the peoples 
of the world. 


We.are not isolated as individuals or as nations. 
A man cannot live for himself alone, or to himself, or 
by himself. We belong to the social organism. There 
is not only a national conscience and a national citi- 
zenship, but there is now an international conscience 
and there soon will be an international citizenship. We 
are coming closer and closer together as individuals and 
as nations, and the day will come when there will be no 
north and no south and no east and no west. There 
will be one great country, one great people, lifting their 
efforts along the lines of social, economic, religious 
and spiritual progress, and all attuned to the highest 
ethical ideals that have come down to us through 
the teachings of Jesus Christ and the spiritual 
leaders of the world. (Applause.) And so, ladies and 
gentlemen, we have departed from that ideal con- 
ception announced by Rousseau and elaborated by the 
French encyclopedists of his day. There is, it is true, 
a field for individual initiative and individualism 
and individual efforts, but this is a day of social 
union; this is a day of social democracy; this is 
a day when the people are gathering together into 
cities and into massed communities, and artificial lines 
dividing nations are being obliterated, as a result of 
which all nations are growing together more and 
more in sentiment and in aspiration. 


With this centralization of the people, with this 
getting together in large masses, with this increase 
of population, with these great transportation com- 
panies so essential for the purpose of knitting together 
all peoples in all parts of the world, there must be of 
necessity combination and union and the bringing 
together, for righteous and proper purposes, large 
masses of capital. 


I am not going to quarrel over the word “capital”. 
I haven’t time to take up Karl Marx’s view of 
“capital” and trace it down and announce the views 
of political economists down to Mr. Davenport, but I 
am using it in the broad and in the commonly ac- 
cepted meaning of the term. There must be a mass- 
ing together because of the gigantic nature of some of 
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the efforts of the people, of capital; men must unite 
together, bringing their efforts and their property, in 
order to accomplish some of the great works that lie 
before the peoples of this and all other countries. 
Trade cannot be isolated. More and more we must 
come together as social units, and while we are devel- 
oping individualism there must simultaneously be a 
concept that each individual can develop his individ- 
ualism to the highest degree of perfection by the con- 
secration of self to the good of others. More and 
more men and women are beginning to realize that 
we are bound together by indissoluble bands that 
have been placed upon us by a Being superior to 
ourselves, and that the fate and the fortunes of one 
are bound up in the fate and the fortunes of all; that 
whatever makes for the general good, makes for the 
individual advancement; that whatever’ tends 
to individual growth and development, makes simul- 
taneously for the good of the whole, and that the 
future will be dedicated to the development of social 
efficiency upon the part of each social unit, to the 
end that there may be social efficiency everywhere 
and a high standard of civilization attained by the 
people. 

I confess that to my claiming to be a good-old- 
fashioned Democrat—you will pardon a personal al- 
jusion—such as I profess to be, I look with more or 
less amazement, not to say horror, upon some of these 
mew theories and practices, as to the power and au- 
thority of the government to interfere in the private 
affairs of the people that are coming home to the 
people. Many of us read the new program of Mr. 
Roosevelt and the party with which he is identified 
with terror and alarm, and some with heat and 


anger; but I want to say that there is much in that 


program—I am not analyzing the motives which 
prompted its promulgation, or the motives back of 
some who are now its ardent protagonists, but there 
is something in those principles there announced that 
is going to take root in the hearts of the people 
whether we approve or not. (Applause.) 

The doctrine of laizze faire cannot entirely gov- 
ern us, even some of us Democrats. We used to 
say that the highest form of government is that gov- 
ernment which governs least. We used, following 
the splendid precepts of the founder of Synthetic 
Philosophy—we used to proclaim in favor of the gov- 
ernment that kept its hands off, believing that the 
highest development was possible only where there 
was no hand of governmental power upon us. We 
are beginning to realize that the function of govern- 
ment comes home to the lives and labors and hearth- 
stone of all of us. Governments cannot, as I said a 
moment ago, follow the doctrine of laizze faire to its 
logical sequence. They must reach out their hands 
upon proper occasions for the protection of the weak, 
for the repression of monopolies, and the curbing 
and punishing of men engaged in combinations in 
restraint of trade and the destruction of individual 
efforts. Governments must reach out and protect the 
children and the women in their laboring hours. It 
must reach out and protect the people against the 
gigantic schemes of corporations that would control 
all avenues of trade, that bring into one vast com- 
bination all transportation companies, and _ control 
with despotic power the industries and the activities 
of the people. 


One of the arguments made by the trusts was 
stated in the Diamond Match Company suit which 
was brought against it for the purpose of dissolving 
what was regarded as a pernicious trust. It was, in 
substance, that the trust is a good thing; that com- 
binations are the outgrowth of the social and 
economic conditions of the day; that combinations 
and trusts are desirable because they tend to economy 
in production and efficiency in labor, and in the end 
cheapen the products that the people consume. The 
great jurist passing upon the case and announcing 
the decision of the court disposed in a few words 
of these contentions, and pointed out the fact that 
while it was true that the tendency of the age was 
towards industrial union, towards a sort of social 
democracy, at the same time, if all trade and com- 
merce, and all transportation companies were to get 
into the hands of combinations, unrestrained by law, 
the history of the past taught that the avarice and 
the cupidity of men would make such a condition in- 
tolerable, 

The age and economic conditions inevitably will 
result in combination and centralization, but if there 
must be this condition we want such centralization 
as will result in the highest degree of economy and 
the greatest degree of efficiency in the production 
of the articles which enter into our daily lives, and 
at the same time give a fair and an open field 
for every man and woman in his or her struggle for 
existence. There must be no monopoly that closes 
the door of hope and ambition to the young and the 
rising generation just entering upon the great theater 
of human activity. 

The boys and girls that are now coming into 
manhood and womanhood, want an opportunity for 
themselves in the great social organism that prom- 
ises success, for all who engage in honest and legiti- 
mate work. So there must be law for the control 
of combinations. We cannot leave it to the cupidity 
or to the altruism of any individual to have absolute 
control over the purse strings or the business activi- 
ties of the community. There have been good des- 
pots but human nature teaches us it is better to have 
no despots at all. There may be good trusts; there 
may be good combinations in restraint of trade, but 
some day the man that may be good and righteous, 
that may be using a great and powerful organiza- 
tion for the social good, will pass away and he will 
be succeeded by some man who will be intent only in 
aggrandizing his corporation and in bringing into 
industrial servitude those who are dependent upon 
his corporation for the needs of the hour. (Applause.) 

My friends, much of the trouble with the trust 
problem lies with the people themselves. We have 
not yet developed sufficiently along the lines of 
thought to understand exactly what they are, and 
what their purposes are. Whenever some evil exists 
we run off to Congress and want the Federal gov- 
ernment, though we claim we are against paternal- 
ism, to stretch out its powerful hand to cure the 
evils of which we complain. There are evils in 
democracy of course, but the cure for the evils of 
democracy as de Tocqueville said, is to have more 
democracy, and we can largely cure the evils of 
trusts and combinations, by having more democracy, 
more study and consideration among the people or 
by the people of the great questions. 
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The trust question can be solved. Take this 
state and surrounding states; nearly all of the states 
have upon their books, statutes denouncing intra- 
state trusts and combinations in restraint of trade. 
We do not enforce them. There are corporations 
and trusts in this state that are denounced by our 
statute which could be brought before the bar of 
justice, and punished, and the corporations dis- 
solved. There is not enough public sentiment in the 
community for the purpose of destroying the trusts. 
The trouble with too many of us is, we want to 
strike the trust in which we are not interested, in 
which somebody else is interested; the trust that is 
a long ways off and that may directly or indirectly 
affect us, the Sugar Trust, the Standard Oil Trust, 
the Steel Trust. The trust at home that raises in- 
ordinately and criminally the prices of the commodi- 
ties that enter into our daily consumption, we forget 
them. Let us develop a spirit among the people in 
favor of law, a spirit of obedience to law, a spirit of 
respect for law, and those trusts will go down, where 
they are criminal, and they will not rise again. 

Of course the states, under our dual form of 
government, cannot reach out to control interstate 
commerce; that is committed, under the Federal 
Constitution, to the Federal government. The states 
can control combinations—industrial combinations— 
that may be in restraint of trade that are within the 
borders of the states, that are intra-state, but they 
may not reach out and curb these industrial com- 
binations, no matter how powerful or pernicious they 
may be, if they are engaged in interstate commerce. 


We must look to the parent government for law, for 
regulation with respect to them, and the parent gov- 


ernment has responded to public sentiment. I think 
it may be said in passing that no great reform has 
come to the people without there being back of it 
public sentiment. Public sentiment is the great 
legislator, nay, I might say even, under our form of 
government, it is the great judicial tribunal, because 
oftentimes the judges make their decisions—and I 
am not saying this by way of criticism—somewhat 
in conformity to the wishes of the public. But Con- 
gress has responded to public opinion in the main, 
and will respond to public opinion if that opinion be 
intelligent and directed along proper and legitimate 
lines. 

The subject is “The Control of Industrial Com- 
binations Engaged in Interstate Commerce.” I am 
not quite clear what this theme means. I appre- 
hend that it means: Should we have control of 
industrial combinations engaged in interstate com- 
merce in restraint of trade by the Federal Govern- 
ment, or should we leave these industrial combina- 
tions unrestrained to continue their piratical course 
upon the high seas of commerce? 

Political economists differ as to what should be 
done. Statesmen differ as to how this subject 
should be treated. I have read in the course of the 
past few years, in a sort of a desultory way, some 
of our political economists like Henry George, Had- 
ley, Jenks, Marshall, Ely and others, and have 
discovered that they do not agree among themselves 
as to whether the trusts in the main are pernicious, 
or how to handle them. Our friends the Socialists 
insist that the trusts are the natural outgrowth of 
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the evolutionary tendencies of the day and they are 
glad to see the trusts come and contend that we can 
handle the trusts and control them only by govern- 
mental ownership. And so they want the govern- 
ment to own our great railroads and arteries of trade 
and commerce, and they desire the government to 
own the great corporations that are engaged in in- 
dustries and in commerce, and some of them insist, 
who do not go that far, that the government shall 
enter into the control of all industries, prescribing 
a maximum and a minimum wage scale, and having 
a director appointed by the government who shall 
take part in the deliberations and act with all cor- 
porations in the conduct of their business. 


I believe, my friends, that the best solution of 
this question is this: to leave, so far as possible, men 
and women free to engage in such pursuits as they 
like; govern as little as we can, but when necessity 
arises let the arm of the government be stretched 
forth for the purpose of protecting the individuals to 
the end that they may hdve a free and fair field in the 
race for life. 

There must be control of combinations that are 
engaged in interstate commerce. I cannot conceive 
of a man now who would deny the beneficent results 
of the interstate commerce act. There was a time 
when the railroads felt that the public were their 
prey, that they could fleece them by exorbitant 
charges and ignore their righteous petitions and de- 
mands. They forgot that they were public service 
corporations, they forgot that they existed by reason 
of the consent of the people, they forgot that they 
owed a primary duty to the public, and that it was 
their duty to see that rates should be as cheap as 
possible, and that the interests of the public should be 
subserved. There would have been no interstate com- 
merce act if railroads had been fair and just to the 
people, if railroads had not combined in restraint of 
trade, and for the purpose of throttling individual ef- 
fort and legitimate enterprise and industry, but the 
evils of the railroad system became so great and 
manifold that Congress was compelled at last to act 
and to give us the interstate commerce act. And then 
quibbling lawyers, and courts that lacked cour- 
age, tried to fritter away the meaning of the law; 
but there has been a persistent and constant strug- 
gle to strengthen it, and give force and vitality to 
its mandates and make them an effective instru- 
mentality for the good and advancement of the peo- 
ple, until at last we have a fairly good workable law 
which affords a measure of protection to the peo- 
ple. The big shipper does not have advantages over 
the small shipper; the big corporation has no greater 
favors than the small corporation, and with the ef- 
fective control of railroads and the great arteries of 
trade and commerce, it will be much easier to effi- 
ciently control other industrial incorporations that 
are engaged in interstate commerce that may be 
seeking to interfere with legitimate trade. 

We then got what is called the Sherman Act, 
passed July 2, 1890. That act was for the purpose 
of denouncing contracts, combinations and monopolies 
in restraint of trade, and you know under the consti- 
tution the power is given to Congress to control com- 
merce among the states, with foreign nations, and 
with Indian tribes; and pursuant to this grant of 
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power the parent government gave us this great— 
and it is a great—act. Senator Edmunds, than whom 
there is no greater constitutional lawyer, brought his 
luminous genius to the consideration of that ques- 
tion, and out of his experience and his profound 
knowledge, coupled with the assistance rendered by 
Senator Sherman and others, there was evolved this 
splendid legal enactment. The trouble has been that 
the executive officers as well as the courts have not 
enforced it as they should have done. Public senti- 
ment has not been behind it as it should have been. 
Why, even recently there have been a number of suits 
instituted under this great act to punish men who had 
violated-~the criminal and penal provisions of the act, 
but juries acquitted the defendants. It has been the 
judges, the great equity courts, that have preserved 
some sort of vital force and energy in that 
great act. It has been the courts, when their 
equitable powers have been invoked, that have 
reached forth their great arms for the purpose of re- 
straining some of these pernicious combinations in 
restraint of trade. The last great decision upon that 
question given to us through the mouth of Chief Jus- 
tice White, explains the force and limitations of that 
act. Judge Parker used to say, and I think he was 
right, that the common law which we had adopted 
would punish all combinations in restraint of trade. 
He was derided by many, who contended that the 
common law had no application to these conspiracies, 
and that for their punishment we were dependent 
solely upon such statutes as might be enacted by 
Congress. Be that as it may, we have a law now 
that interdicts monopolies, combinations, conspiracies, 
and contracts, that are in restraint of trade and re- 
lating to interstate commerce. As a result if men 
or corporations conspire to monopolize shall 
monopolize, interstate trade and commerce to the 
injury of the people, they will be punished, or can be 
punished under the provisions of that beneficent 
statute. 

The Standard Oil Company has been dissolved; 
the Tobacco Trust has been dissolved; the Trans- 
Missouri Company was dissolved; the Northern Se- 
curities Company’ was dissolved, and all of these cor- 
porations that are in restraint of trade engaging in 
interstate commerce, or affecting interstate com- 
merce, can be, by the law which is now in force, dis- 
solved, and those engaged in these conspiracies can 
receive condign punishment. 

There is considerable controversy as to the 
proper construction of the act, that is to say whether 
it was properly construed by Mr. Justice White. 
insisted, contrary, I think, to the decision in the 
Trans-Missouri case and the Joint Traffic case, that 
the combinations in restraint of trade must unduly 
or unreasonably restrain trade, before the combina- 
tion can be dissolved. That splendid old tribune of 
the people, Mr. Justice Harlan, who has gone to 
his reward, in a vigorous dissenting opinion, in- 
sisted that any combination, whether it REASON- 
ABLY or UNREASONABLY restrains trade and 
commerce between the states or among the states, 
shall be punished under the provisions of the act. 
(Applause.) That is to say, the combination if it 
exists, and the effect of it is in any way to restrain 
trade and commerce, is amenable to the provisions 
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of the statute. Judge White and a majority of the 
court have now amended, I think by judicial legis- 
lation, what the Act itself said, and have read into 
it contrary to the decisions in the cases just referred 
to, and overruling the strong and pregnant language 
of Mr. Justice Peckham in the case to which I have 
referred—have read into it the words that the com- 
bination in restraint of trade must be “UNREASON- 
ABLE,” that it must UNREASONABLY restrain 
trade and commerce. But conceding the decision to 
be right, and we must, following it, as we will, when- 
ever a combination engaged in interstate commerce 
unreasonably restrains trade among the people, 
among the states, it can be brought to the bar of 
justice and dissolved. The result of this, if the law 
is enforced, will be that these men who in the past 
have sought special privileges, these men who 
have sought rebates from the railroads and favors 
of a discriminating character, these men who seek 
unjustly and improperly and corruptly to destroy all 
competition, they will be punished and the corpora- 
tions which they organize will be destroyed. Thus 
will private enterprise have a field, and legitimate 
competition work its beneficent results. 


Why, some of our friends who favor trusts say 
the trust question will solve itself, that prices cannot 
be made too high by the trusts, because if they are, 
then there will be competition; the threat of “poten- 
tial” competition will prevent the trusts from unduly 
raising prices. The history of the past does not war- 
rant any such a conclusion as that, and the Ameri- 
can people now are going to insist upon the strength- 
ening of the present act. Many are demanding that 
every combination or corporation engaged in inter- 
state commerce shall secure a Federal license, and 
in order to secure such license the corporation will 
have to submit to an appropriate power or board or 
official appointed by the government, a statement of 
the business of the company, its purposes and its 
objects, the amount of capital stock or property, how 
it was paid for, the liabilities and assets, and whether 
it proposes to engage in interstate commerce in 
restraint of trade or otherwise. And corporations that 
are pernicious, that seek to monopolize trade or com- 
merce to the destruction of private enterprise will be 
denied a Federal license and will be compelled to go 
out of business. Such a law would tend to solve the 
trust question. Others will demand a Federal law for 
the sequestration of the property which is in transit, 
that is the product of a corporation or a combination 
organized in restraint of trade. Under such a law the 
government will sequestrate property, as it does goods 
that are smuggled into the United States, and the 
corporation will be deprived of it, and its charter will 
be revoked. The mails can be denied to corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce in restraint of trade; 
and under the interstate commerce clause of the con- 
stitution, there is plenary power in the Federal gov- 
ernment to prevent these great combinations that 
destroy competition and prevent legitimate and 
righteous development. And so, likewise—I ask your 
pardon for talking so long, as you want to hear Dr. 
Jordan and do not want to hear me—and so, my 
friends, we are going to solve this trust question. The 
American people have the intelligence and the patriot- 
ism to solve whatever problem comes to them for 
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solution. We are going to have legitimate competi- 
tion, and the trusts are going to be curbed and con- 
trolled. There will be union of effort; there will be 
centralization of capital; there will be corporations. 
The view of Professor Hadley, and other great po- 
litical economists, that would deny the right of in- 
dividuals to form corporations, except for certain 
purposes, will not prevail. We are going to have 
corporations, private corporations, quasi-public cor- 
porations, but these corporations that are the crea- 
tures of the state are going to be amenable to 
law and they are not going to be the devouring ani- 
mals that will rend the people and prevent them from 
working out their own industrial liberty and salva- 
tion, and so have civil and political liberty. 

Coming back to where I started, we are going to 
have industrial liberty; we are going to be emanci- 
pated from trusts that are pernicious and combina- 
tions that are criminal, from organizations that 
destroy legitimate competition and private enterprise, 
and the American people with their great country, 
with all of its vast resources, are going to lead the 
world in these great movements that make for peace, 
for solidarity, for christian brotherhood, and for the 
splendid altruism that in the end will govern and 
control the world. 


FINGER PRINT IDENTIFICATION, 


By Julius F. Woese, Paying Teller of the Onondaga 
County Savings Bank—Read Before Syracuse 
Chapter. 


HE recent demand for better identification by 
savings and other banks, where the foreign il- 
literate element is an important factor, has 

resulted in the installation of the finger print system 
in over fifty banking institutions. After a most 
searching investigation, covering a period of fifty 
years, meeting with both adverse and unjust criticism, 
it is today the most perfect system yet devised, need- 
ing no collateral evidence to back up the accuracy of 
the tell-tale finger marks. It is fair to assume, un- 
less one suffers to an aggravated degree that mental 
obliquity “reasonable doubt,’ that their almost uni- 
versal use by the police for many years, and the 
results obtained, entitles them to be called the best 
method of identification known today. I do not in- 
tend to offer reasons why banks should consider this 
system, but I hope to make clear why some banks have 
adopted it. The statements which follow are extracts 
from recognized authorities, credit being given when 
possible. 

The palms of the hands and the soles of the feet 
are covered by two distinct classes of marks. They 
are the creases known by the palmists and are the 
so-called papillary ridges. Of the first, one needs a 
strong constructive imagination to accept the palm- 
ists theory of their importance, they being formed, 
it is claimed, by the doubled up condition of the hand 
in the foetal state. The papillary ridges, an inked 
impression of which results in finger prints, cover in 
extent on the hands and feet about one hundred 
square inches. On the terminal phalange of each 
finger and toe are found various patterns, the ridges 
of which are fully formed three months before birth, 
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remain unchanged through life and persist aftcr 


death until decomposition sets in. 


Of the early history of finger prints we find that 
Nehemiah Grew, in the year 1684, read a paper before 
the Royal Society on “The Pores of the Skin of the 
Hands and Feet.” He advised a minute examination 
of the ridges, noting the peculiar patterns, but cau- 
tioning his hearers first to wash their hands with a 
ball, which reflected somewhat on the state of clean- 
liness of such men as Halley, the astronomer, and 
others of equal repute. In 1823, Purkenge, Professor 
of Physiology, read before the University of Breslau 
a Latin thesis on finger impressions; he was the first 
to designate names for various patterns, some of 
which are in use today. Neither in the thesis or other 
works is reference made to the evidential value of the 
ridges. 

The Chinese for many years used thumb prints 
on passports for identification of subjects. 


Sir Wm. Hershell of the Indian Service, began as 
early as 1858 to study, finger marks. Finding false 
personation extremely prevalent in the Indian courts, 
and realizing the difficulty of obtaining credence to 
their signature, the Hindoos denying the execution of 
legal documents, he decided to make a thorough ex- 
amination of the merits of finger print identification. 
After years of the closest observation, being con- 
vinced of its accuracy, he introduced its use at 
Hooghly, in 1877. In 1897 it was generally adopted in 
India, and in 1901 it was installed in the police de- 
partment of England. The earliest published article 
on classification was that of Faulds, who after com- 
paring many prints, suggested a system such as is in 
use today. Professor Bowditch of Harvard noted the 
unchanged character of the cutaneous furrows of 
prints taken in 1866 and again in 1880. 

Gilbert Thompson, in 1882, an American geologist 
in Mexico, paid the members of his party with an or- 
der on the camp sutler, placing a finger print over 
his signature. 

Mark Twain’s story of Puddenhead Wilson was 
published in the Century Magazine in 1898, exempli- 
fying by means of thumb prints the accuracy of this 
method of identification. 

About 1880 Sir Francis Galton began an exten- 
sive study of finger marks; he compared the ridges 
to the ripples left on the sand by wind and running 
water, giving a most exhaustive analysis of their ar- 
rangement, and proving by investigation their perma- 
nency through life. He established their evidential 
value and reached the conclusion that the chance of 
two finger prints from different fingers being ex- 
actly alike in all their details, was 1 in 64 billion. 
His classification opened a wide field for observation 
and subsequent endeavors by Henry, Conlay and 
others resulted in the system used _ today. By 
numerous comparisons of prints taken at intervals 
of 12 to 30 years, he was able to prove the arrange- 
ment of the ridges did not change, over 700 points in 
several sets of prints agreeing. 


The sweat pores, the mouths of which appear 
on prints, are most numerous in the palms of the 
hands and soles of the feet, there being from 2,000 
to 3,000 to the square inch. As about 98 per cent. 
of their secretion is water, profuse sweating results 
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in a too macerated condition of the skin, causing 
blurs, which necessitates drying. 

The lubricating element comes from glands in 
the derma and being a fatty substance, the ink of the 
impressed finger adheres to the ridges. With slight 
pressure prints are easily made. Should the skin be 
dry, resulting from old age or sickness, an artificial 
lubricant is necessary. In relation to injuries of the 
skin, which would destroy the ridges and their value 
as evidence of identity, few cases are noted where all 
their characteristics are obliterated. 

Scars are caused by an injury which extends to 
and involves the derma, and should the ridges be 
deeply cut,“as by a knife, a white line appears on the 
print, but should not be confused with the fixed flex- 
ures of the skin, which show similar lines. A ragged 
tear or ulceration shows a distorted condition of the 
ridges and may be considered an excellent point for 
identification. Callosities form on the fingers of per- 
sons doing very rough work, handling stone, etc., yet 
usually enough of the ridges remain for possible iden- 
tification. Slight burns are superficial, scarring only 
the surface of the skin and rapidly healing. 

If the ridges are rubbed quite smooth with sand 
paper, they would reappear as before. In cases of 
fever where skin is affected and peeling sets in, no 
recorded case has been observed where the pattern is 
changed. Only by an injury which destroys all the 
ridges and involves the derma can the tell-tale marks 
be made valueless, The exact use of the ridges is 
open to doubt; however, it is apparent that they af- 
ford a means of picking up small objects, such as 
pins and so forth; also they are an important factor 
in tactile discrimination, illustrated by determining 
objects from the feel of the same. 

Through the minute pores, which are the open 
mouths of the sweat glands, they afford a means of 
rapid evaporation of the secretion these glands pour 
out, moistening the skin to more thoroughly enable 
a person to secure a firmer grip. Note the tendency 
of the laborer supplying an artificial moistening when 
the hands are dry. 

Of the milder cases of the emotions of fear, the 
hands and feet only perspire, the evident desire of the 
person so afflicted is to grasp some firm object. That 
expert on human nature, Mr. Dooley, thus aptly 
describes his first and last appearance as an orator: 


“But Hinnesey, th’ minyit I looked upon what 
Hogan calls th’ sae of upturned faces dhrinking, I 
felt onaisey, I noticed me hands were moist.” The 
impending fall from greatness denotes a desire to 
grasp something, thereby preserving a more stable 
equilibrium and to regain a hold on his rapidly fail- 
ing mental qualities. 


Considering finger prints in relation to race or 
color, there is no particular pattern whereby one can 
distinguish English from Chinese, or black from 
white, nor do they indicate culture, character or tem- 
perament; the scientist and idiot fare alike in this 
respect. The arrangement of the ridges differ in 
any form of fraternal relationship even though the 
patterns show strong resemblance. 

As a means of identity finger prints are the most 
important of all anthropological data, superseding 
the anthropometric or measurement system known 
as Bertionage, and are accepted as evidence in 
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courts; convictions where finger prints were ad- 
mitted, having been sustained by the Court of Ap- 
peals. For some years they have been used in the 
police departments of large cities to establish identi- 
ty of previously convicted criminals and determining 
the perpetrators of criminal acts from the finger 
marks left on glass, paper and so forth while com- 
mitting the same. There has never been a case in 
this state, at least, where conviction has been ob- 
tained on finger print evidence alone. Finger print 
evidence was admitted by Judge Rosalsky in the case 
of People against Charles Crispi. The finger prints 
were latent, taken from the glass transom, enlarged 
and produced in Court. When this evidence was sub- 
mitted, the prisoner pleaded guilty. The Court re- 
fused to allow the plea unless the prosecution was 
right in its contention. The defendant admitted they 
were made by him and he was sentenced May 11, 
1911, for unlawful entry. Another case was that of 
People against Jennings, State of Illinois. In many 
cases, when confronted with finger prints, the crim- 
inal has pleaded guilty. 

Railways are using the system for identification of 
employees; the government to prevent re-enlistment 
of men dishonorably discharged from army and navy, 
and also in the canal zone, requiring the illiterates 
to attach finger prints to receipts for salary. 

After sixteen months’ trial, the Night Court of 
New York, having prints of dissolute 
women, found that 2,320 were arrested before, thus 
simplifying the task of the Judge in passing sentence. 

Faulds suggests several distinct ways in which 
Dactylography, the scientific name for finger prints, 
may be serviceable: In relation to the problem of 
human lineage; identification for life insurance, pen- 
sions and so forth; identification of the dead after 
battle, flood and so forth; for old convicted criminals 
who have assumed different names; 
the perpetrators of crime. 


taken 5,257 


in discovery of 


Captain Faurot, formerly in charge of the finger 


print department of the New York police, suggests 
the wide registration of finger prints, establishing a 
central bureau at Washington to which all state, 
county and city branches would be tributary. This 
involves the taking of prints of school children, and 
such persons who wish their’s to be recorded. Among 
the advantages of such a plan would be the fixing of 
the identity of the many unknown dead, and solving 
those constantly increasing puzzles which loss of 
memory and insanity presents. Its value in rela- 
tion to testimentary depositions cannot be over- 
estimated. Recently the leaders of the Men and 
Religion Movement, in New York City, offered to 
persuade all men of the churches and such others 
they could influence, to place the impression of their 
fingers among the police records of their city. 

Identification by finger prints is easily made, only 
a comparison of the ridges and their peculiarities 
being required. 


For banking purposes, a plain impression of the 
index, middle and ring finger of the right hand im- 
pressed simultaneously on ink pad and card is used. 
On this signature card is included the name, number 
of pass-book, together with the answers of a few 
statistical questions to provide for a possible fail- 
ure to procure good prints. Should a book be lost 
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or destroyed, a small card, upon which a duplicate 
set is impressed, is filed by means of classification, 
enabling one to quickly identify the depositor who 
canrot correctly pronounce his name. Only when 
persons are illiterate, or who write in a foreign lan- 
guage, are finger prints used; the extension of the 
system being deferred until its accuracy is better ap- 
preciated. Lately a few banks have extended its 
use to cover all foreigners. 

Finger prints will never take the place of a writ- 
ten signature in commercial business and should be 
confined to institutions which deal directly with their 
depositors, there being no objection, however, to 
paying checks with finger prints attached if im- 
pressed in the presence of a reliable witness. Until 
the courts rule that finger prints are relevant evi- 
dence, it is best to use them only as a method of 
identification, the execution of the instrument being 
made in the usual manner. 


INSTITUTE OPERATION. 
Some Things That 
ii HE American Institute of Banking Section of 


Everybody Ought to Know. 


the American Bankers’ Association is consti- 

tutionally devoted to (1) the education of 
bankers in the theory and practice of banking and 
such principles of law and economics as pertain to 
the banking business; (2) the establishment and 
maintenance of a recognized standard of banking edu- 
cation by means of official examinations and the 
issuance of certificates of graduation. Institute edu- 
cation thus provided is based upon a series of lesson 
pamphlets and collateral examinations adapted alike 
to class and correspondence methods of instruction. 
A system of post-graduate study is provided for In- 
stitute graduates and others who desire educational 
work supplementary to the standard course of study 
upon which the Institute certificate is based. 


Members of the Institute consist of duly au- 
thorized chapters whose individual members shall 
subscribe for the Journal-Bulletin through their re- 
spective chapter treasurers at the rate of seventy- 
five cents a year, payable in monthly installments. 
Checks in payment of such subscriptions should be 
made to the order of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. ‘The official publication thus designated is in- 
tended to be a literary clearing house of Institute 
work. In it are published addresses and papers of 
general interest obtained through individual chap- 
ters. The department of “Chaptergrams” reports 
the current history of each chapter for the benefit of 
all. “Chaptergrams” must be received not later 
than the 28th of the month preceding publication. 
Other Institute matter for the Journal-Bulletin 
must be received not later than the 20th of the 
month preceding publication. All such correspon- 
dence should be directed to the Institute. 
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Duly enrolled students and graduates of the in- 
stitute outside the confines and suburbs of chapter 
cities and not members of any city chapter constitute 
the Correspondence Chapter. Chapter organization 
and education are thus made uniform and universal. 
Fellows of the Institute consist of Fellows already 
constituted and such Institute graduates, not exceed- 
ing fifty annually, as may be elected by the Institute 
Executive Council. Associate Members of the Insti- 
tute consist of institutions that are members of the 
American Bankers’ Association. For each Associate 
Member of the Institute thus constituted the Insti- 
tute receives from the American Bankers’ Association 
annual dues of seventy-five cents, payable in monthly 
installments. 

The Institute holds an annual convention at such 
time and place as may from year to year be deter- 
mined, in which convention each chapter is repre- 
sented by delegates on the basis of one delegate for 
each twenty-five members or fraction thereof and 
one delegate-at-large, .;computed in accordance with 
the records of chapter membership in the general of- 
fice of the Institute thirty days before such annual 
convention. Members of the Correspondence Chapter 
who are Institute graduates are entitled to vote in- 
dividually at any Institute convention upon personal 
attendance. A President, a Vice-President, a Secre- 
tary and a Treasurer of the Institute are elected an- 
nually by the Institute in convention from chapter 
members, and no incumbent of any of such office is 
eligible to consecutive re-election to the same office. 
Officers of the Institute thus elected serve for re- 
spective terms of one year or until their successors 
are elected and qualified. 


The government of the Institute is vested in an 
Executive Council of seventeen members consisting 
of (1) the ex-President, the President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, the Secretary and the Treasurer of the Institute, 
ex-officio; (2) six members of the Executive Council 
elected by the Institute in convention from chapter 
members so arranged that two may be elected annual- 
ly for three years; (3) six members of the Executive 
Council elected by the convention from Fellows, so 
arranged that two may be elected annually for three 
years. Members of the Executive Council are in- 
eligible to consecutive re-election. The Executive 
Council meets in annual session on the day before 
the annual convention of the Institute. The Execu- 
tive Council also meets immediately upon adjourn- 
ment of the annual convention of the Institute. At 
other times the Executive Council transacts business 
by mail. The Executive Council appoints an Edu- 
cational Director and other employees as required to 
serve during its pleasure. Under the administration 
of the Executive Council, the Educational Director (1) 
directs the educational work of the Institute, (2) con- 
ducts the official publication, and (3) performs such 
services for the Secretary and the Treasurer as the 
Executive Council may prescribe. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
By Warren Day. 


UOUNTY bankers appreciate the Correspondence 
Chapter and a number of delegates from small 
cities and towns will be in attendance at the 

Richmond convention the coming year. The fact is 
becoming realized that correspondence instruction is 
equal if not superior to anything done in big city 
chapters and students are enrolling rapidly. The 
following letter written by President Huttig of the 
American Bankers Association to President Moser 
of the Institute tells the story: 

“I AM PLEASED TO SEE THAT THE INSTI- 
TUTE SECTION THROUGH ITS CORRESPON- 
DENCE CHAPTER IS EXTENDING ITS EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORK OUTSIDE OF CITY CHAPTER 
CLASSES. YOUNG BANKERS IN THE COUNTRY 
ARE AS AMBITIOUS AS ANYBODY ELSE TO 
IMPROVE THEIR PROFESSIONAL KNOWLEDGE 
AND EFFICIENCY, AND SINCE THE UTILITY OF 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION HAS BEEN 
DEMONSTRATED BY LEADING UNIVERSITIES, I 
SEE NO REASON WHY THE CORRESPON- 
DENCE CHAPTER, FURNISHING AS IT DOES 
THE SAME FACILITIES AS ARE FURNISHED TO 
STUDY CLASSES IN CITIES, SHOULD NOT 
HAVE A MEMBERSHIP OF THOUSANDS IN- 
STEAD OF HUNDREDS. 

“POSSIBLY THE LOW PRICE OF $10 AT 
WHICH EACH OF THE TWO PARTS OF THE 
STUDY COURSE IS SUPPLIED TO MEMBERS OF 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION MAY 
IN THE MINDS OF SOME PERSONS REFLECT 
UPON THE CHARACTER OF THE WORK. YOU 
MIGHT THEREFORE EXPLAIN THAT SUCH 
NOMINAL TUITION FEES ARE MADE POSSIBLE 
ONLY BY THE FACT THAT THE ASSOCIATION 
HAS DEEMED IT WISE TO ASSIST THE INSTI- 
TUTE FINANCIALLY. I TRUST THAT YOU 
WILL OBTAIN AT LEAST ONE STUDENT IN 
EVERY INSTITUTION THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY.” 


There is a thoroughness about correspondence 
instruction that gets at the bottom of things. The 
character of work done by students of course varies, 
but the Institute is now providing for country bank- 
ers facilities equal to anything furnished in cities, al- 
though requiring, perhaps, somewhat more personal 
“digging.” The following answers to examination 
questions pertaining to “Loans and Discounts” are 
from a student in Wisconsin: 


1. The law against loaning to one party above a 
certain per cent. is based on the danger of insecurity 
and the value of a wide business relation. If a large 
proportion of a bank’s money were loaned to a single 
person or firm, the bank would face two dangers. 
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In the first place its solvency would depend on the 
success of one person and if this borrower failed, the 
bank would fail or be seriously crippled. In the second 
place a bank’s prosperity depends much on the im- 
mediately transferrable paper in its possession. A 
single firm with a large loan is not likely to furnish 
paper that can be turned as quickly and readily as 
might be desired. It is a much better business policy to 
have a large number of customers even if each one is 
not a constant borrower or depositor than to have 
only a few customers with large transactions. The 
bank is much more independent and secure in its 
wider influence and friendships. It is possible, also, to 
make better profits on the smaller transactions. 

2. Loans and discounts are very closely related. 
Both deal with negotiable paper. Technically the 
two terms are distinct, representing in the case of 
loans, money let out on first-hand paper, and in the 
case of discounts, paper taken in exchange at the 
maturing value. In bank practice the distinction is 
not so clearly made and yet rests on the same basis. 
In general “discounts” applies to loans on commer- 
cial paper, while “loans” is the term used in loans 
made on the more stable basis of collateral security. 
These latter are commercial also, in the sense that 
they can be sold, but the process is not so simple and 
requires more time and legal action. Banks have 
developed the system of discounts much more than 
loans, since quick and easy transactions are more 
desirable in the business. This is made possible by 
the elaborate credit system now in use. Both are 
recorded under the head of discounts. The division, 
however, is clearly made under the sub-heads of 
Discount Register and Loan Register. The Discount 
Register is the larger and more important. In it are 
recorded all the data about each discounted paper. 
These data are obtained from the Bill Book, the 
Notary Book and the Credit Book. Likewise much 
detailed information is kept on hand or should be in 
some kind of card system from which it is possible 
to know at any moment the credit condition of each 
borrower and the condition of the paper given. Much 
of such information is shown in the Credit Book, but 
the immediate information concerning this particular 
paper should be in its own proper place. Too much 
care cannot be taken in regard to these data. Of 
course the larger the business and the volume of 
business, the more elaborate the system of records. 
A “tickler” is used as a separate diary of the ma- 
turity of all notes. By this means, the notes are 
recorded together as to the immediate important 
particulars of payment. These accounts are thus 
easily checked up and transferred to the record of 
Bills Discounted, and the total is balanced with the 
amount of that item in the general ledger. City 
notes and out-of-town notes are kept separate and 
are recorded according to maturity, the city notes 
on the day of maturity, the others a suitable time 
before maturity to enable collection to be made. It 
is quite essential that notes be kept in careful order 
to facilitate business and also for the scrutiny of the 
board of directors and the examiner. This will nat- 
urally be in the order that they are recorded in the 
Discount Register which becomes an index for in- 
formation. A maturity sheet made out each week is 
a good plan for the convenience of the officers. The 
Loan Register need not be so elaborate, but all the 
details relative to the transactions, especially in- 
cluding a description of collateral, must be made. An 
envelope, properly labeled, should be filed, containing 
all the letters and papers relative to the transaction 
which may be referred to at any moment. To facili- 
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tate the loan transactions a “loan slip’ ought to be 
made out containing in close form the information 
relative to each loan and this slip used for ready ref- 
erence. 

3. The credit department of a bank should know 
all about a customer and his business that it is pos- 
sible to know from an outside point of view. There 
are some essentials, however, which the bank cannot 
afford not to know, not only as to a man’s business 
reputation, but as to his character also. The tempta- 
tions and opportunities are so great for crooked deal- 
ing at times that unless a man is pretty thoroughly 
grounded in moral fibre he is likely to slip up at 
some unexpected moment. That unexpected moment 
is the danger point for creditors. A man’s business 
character is largely his business reputation. That is, 
he is known by what he does continually in his busi- 
ness relations. There are many ways of finding out 
how a man actually does business. In this city there 
is a merchant’s Credit Association, the members of 
which work in conjunction, and all information is 
filed with a secretary and is open to the members 
of the Association. Each bank, if it has wise man- 
agement, keeps on file its transactions with all cus- 
tomers, and can, without discourtesy, give private 
information to other banks. Every large establish- 
ment, also, has a credit man who, with the office 
manager keeps a record of each transaction. To a 
certain extent, depending on personal friendship, this 
information is available for a bank’s use. Dun and 
Bradstreet are very valuable in the wider business 
relations. Every bank is or ought to be a member 
of the Bankers Association which gives it the im- 
mediate privilege of either the Pinkerton or Burns 
detective agency or both, from which information of 
a valuable character may be obtained. All this fur- 
nishes pretty thorough information as to a business 
man’s reputation and, so far as it goes, of his moral 
responsibility also. It is recognized everywhere, how- 
ever, that the basis of personal character is of the 
greatest importance in business relations. Knowledge 
in that connection must be gained largely by personal 
contact and the wise bank officer will be a student of 
character. Character and good intentions are not 
all a bank needs to know. It needs also to know 
whether a man has business ability and whether his 
business methods are sound. Much depends on the 
kind of business engaged in and whether the man- 
agement is experienced or not. It is important, like- 
wise, to know the resources of a borrower. Capital 
is not everything, but very essential, although good 
character and business ability with small capital make 
a safer risk than large capital with doubtful character 
and ability. The condition of the capital is important. 
Property that has real value may not be imme- 
diately convertible into money. Care should be ex- 
ercised in determining the assets and liabilities of 
a borrower as to whether the actual capital is suffi- 
cient and available. All this information may be ob- 
tained by the means above indicated. A statement 
carefully made out by the borrower himself is often 
required, especially in the case of corporations and 
firms and when the transactions are large. This 
statement should include all the necessary informa- 
tion, but it is not safe to rely on it wholly for the 
reason that it is the man’s own estimate of himself 
and, even if he is thoroughly honest, he will naturally 
put the best possible interpretation on it. The other 
outside information must be obtained. 

4. In addition to the mere statement of assets 
and liabilities many other facts need to be known as 
indicated above. In judging a statement as given by 
any party it is necessary to determine whether the 
business conditions at that time insure the ability 
to pay the obligation to be assumed when it becomes 
due. In this matter the personal judgment of the 
credit man must largely be depended on. He must 
judge critically and carefully from his own experience 
and from the conditions as they appear in each in- 
dividual case. Statements and conditions will always 
differ in some degree and it is in this difference that 
the credit man will find the elements of risk. 

5. It seems to me that the manner of invest- 
ing funds will depend on the size of the bank and the 
location. If it is in a small community and especially 
one that is conservative in business, securities, com- 


mercial, paper, and loans to customers might 
about equally divided. In a larger and more progres 
sive community the tendency will be toward a larger 
proportion of commercial paper bought in the open 
market. In no case does it seem wise to have less 
than 20 per cent. in securities. The matter of loans 
to customers and open-market commercial paper will 
depend somewhat on the relation to the customers. 
The element of risk is probably no greater in the 
one than in the other in view of the excellent credit 
system that exists. For business reasons of realizing 
quickly and rapidly, the tendency will be to invest 
largely in commercial paper. The loans become a 
matter of individual accommodation. 

6. Quick or liquid assets are such as can be 
easily and quickly turned into money. ‘These are: 
cash on hand, securities of certain kinds, collectible 
book accounts, bills receivable, marketable merchan- 
dise, etc. Slow assets are such as cannot easily be 
changed into money. They cannot be depended on in 
a critical moment to realize for the meeting of ob- 
ligations or for good investments. These are more 
or less fixed in character and may be necessarily 
depreciative in value. Real estate is a secure asset 
but not easily convertible and hence not good working 
capital for a bank. Bonds are not always quickly 
moved. Merchandise, machinery, and furniture may 
have a certain value And not be liquid assets. Notes 
given on collateral, unless accompanied with power 
of attorney, are slow assets, 

7. In making loans there are several things to 
be considered. In general it should be determined 
whether the business in connection with which the 
loan is to be made is or is likely to continue a paying 
business. It should be a legitimate business, firmly 
established and dealing in commodities for which 
there is a constant demand. Any business that has 
a considerable element of venture is a big risk and 
even a large showing of assets will not make the loan 
a safe one. 


MUCH IN FEW WORDS. 


N a masterly report of the Salt Lake City conven- 
tion published in the “Banking World,” W. R. 
McMurray speaks of the Institute and its work 

as follows: “The relation of the American Institute 
of Banking to the banks is similar to that of the law 
school to the jurist. The educational side, which re- 
quires a thorough course of study and submission to 
examination upon completion, makes the A. I. B. 
graduate the preferred man in banks. An A. I. B. 
certificate is the best reference an applicant can pre- 
sent. It will cause him to be sought and depended 
upon more than his fellows. This preference in turn 
reacts upon the Institute, increasing its membership 
and making it an indispensable institution and the 
banking world will get a class of men who, for ability 
and general knowledge, are not equaled in any other 
country. The Institute, in other words, is solving the 
great banking problem of today—how to give banks 
competent men.” 


INSTITUTE PUBLICITY COMMITTEE. 


President Byron W. Moser of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, announces the appointment 
of the following men to serve on the Publicity 
Committee of the Institute: Fred. W. Ellsworth, pub- 
licity manager Guaranty Trust Co., of New York, 
chairman; G. W. Cooke, publicity manager the First 
National Bank, Chicago; Joshua Evans, Jr., assistant 
cashier Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C.; H. 
E. Hebrank, Union National Bank, Pittsburgh; R. S. 
Hecht, trust officer Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New 
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Orleans; G. Jeter Jones, assistant cashier Merchants’ 
National Bank, Richmond, Va.; John G. McLean, Se- 
curity National Bank, Minneapolis; F. C. Mortimer, 
cashier First National Bank, Berkeley, Cal., and Her- 
bert E. Stone, Second National Bank, Boston. 


ALBANY. 
By Samuel Applebaum. 

T an open meeting of the Albany Chapter held 
in the National Commercial Bank, Thursday 
night, November 21, the following applications 

for membership were received: T. I. Van Antwerp, 
Ledyard .Cogswell, Charles H. Bissikummer, James 
H. Perkins, Mills Ten Eyck, Stephen Main, Jr., Harold 
Smith, Julius C. Hacker, Roger M. Poor, Samuel C. 
Harcourt, Willis F. PRodley, H. R. Radléy, Oscar A. 
Meyer, Howard S. Sanders, Alfred L. Taylor. These 
gentlemen were duly elected. The members number 
about one hundred, showing an increase of nearly 
eighty since last May. This is proof that any or- 
ganization will progress if there is support, harmony 
and co-operation in it. At the present time our 
chapter is in a healthy state and we are sure that by 
May next we will have one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers. 

The Educational Committee is very progressive 
and have booked speakers for our open meeting up 
to March, 1913. The lectures provided by Professor 
James B. Kennedy of Union College are as follows: 
October 24, “Consumption of Wealth’; October 31, 
“Production and Distribution of Wealth’; November 
7, “The Principle of Money”; November 14, “Ex- 
change and the Evolution of Monetary Systems’; 
November 26, “The History and Evolution of Bank- 
ing’; December 5, “The Principles of a Banking Cur- 
rency and the Evolution of Commercial Banking”; 
December 12, “‘The Co-operation of the Factors of 
Exchange’; December 17, “The Problems of Pro- 
viding a More Sound and Elastic System of Current 
Credit Funds.” 

The speaker for the evening of November 21 was 
Jacob H. Herzog, assistant cashier of the National 
Commercial Bank, who gave a talk on the transit 
department. Mr. Herzog is a very interesting speak- 
er, his knowledge of the transit department, which 
has come by practical experience as a clerk and an 
officer, being a very wide one. The members were 
very attentive and expressed themselves as much 
pleased with the address. This is the fourth address 
given by officers of the various banks in our city. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
By M. H. Sterne. 


UR first annual meeting was held on Tuesday, 
November 19, and the following officers for 
the ensuing year were elected: President, 

Frank B. Stevens, American Trust & Savings Bank; 
vice-president, J. E. Ozburn, First National Bank; 
secretary, M. H. Sterne, Traders National Bank; 
treasurer, R. H. Shaddick, Bank of Ensley; executive 
council, Alan Daly, American Trust & Savings Bank; 
D. P. Knapp, Bank of Ensley; Otto Mooney, Traders 
National Bank; William Moore, Jefferson County 
Savings Bank, and W. D. Robertson, First National 
Bank. 


As this is our first year we did not discontinue 
meetings during the summer, but hereafter the elec- 
tion of officers will be held in May, and following 
that month we will have three months’ recess, in 
line with the general practice. 

The chapter has made splendid headway in the 
first year of its existence, and the members are en- 
thusiastic over the work they have done and pro- 
pose to do. Debates have been held and papers read 
on various questions, discussions of every day bank- 
ing topics conducted in a “free-for-all” manner have 
proven unusually interesting, and addresses have 
been delivered by several distinguished citizens. The 
Clearing House has been sufficiently impressed to 
grant us a monthly appropriation which covers prac- 
tically all expenses, and we now have roomy quar- 
ters in the new American Trust & Savings Bank 
building. A special committee is at work on a plan 
which will probably result in the purchase by the 
banks of the Birmingham District of a complete finan- 
cial library, to be placed in the chapter’s club room. 

We plan during the coming year to have a sepa- 
rate program and attendance committee for each 
general meeting, the idea being that the rivalry 
among the committees will result in improved pro- 
grams. In this connection, we would like very 
much to see something done in line with the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Dorris of Nashville, who pro- 
posed, in the June issue of the Journal, a pamphlet 
offering to the younger chapters the ideas of the 
older ones as to conducting chapter work. 

The study class has just completed the course 
in Banking and Finance, and a class in Commercial 
Law is now being organized. It is our good fortune 
to have as a leader, A. Leo Oberdorfer, one of the 
leading members of the Birmingham Bar. A brilliant 
man, he has a happy faculty for imparting knowledge 
to others in a clear and concise manner, and we have 
acquired much valuable knowledge through him. Our 
hope is that we will have among us a number of cer- 
tificate holders before many months have passed. 

Much of the progress made by the chapter is due 
to the efforts of Otto Mooney, cashier of the 
Traders National Bank, the retiring president. He 
has labored unceasingly for our welfare, and his ef- 
forts have met with much success. At the last meet- 
ing, a vote of appreciation was extended by the 
chapter to Mr. Mooney. 

President Stevens will announce the various com- 
mittees shortly, and it is safe to predict that the 
work for the coming year will be highly interesting 
and very profitable to the members and to the insti- 
tutions with which they are connected. 


BOSTON. 


By Perceval Sayward. 


HE two educational courses that Boston Chap- 
ter is conducting have already demonstrated 
that they will prove satisfactory and approxi- 

mate to the ever advancing ideal that is yearly rais- 
ing our educational standards. That this would be 
true of Professor Williston’s course of law lectures 
was known from past experience. 

Not so, however, was the case in the “Practical 

Banking Course.” This course was frankly offered 
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as an experiment, but the faith of those in charge in 
the popularity and value of the work has been justi- 
fied by the average attendance of well over one hun- 
dred, and the fine quality of the papers presented. 
The first three lectures have been of exceptionally 
high order, and an urgent call has come for printed 
copies which will have to be answered. The hour of 
seven P. M. seems to please the majority of the men. 

We find, however, that our arrangement for a 
special evening hour for our debating section re- 
quired rather too many evenings in town for the 
members who were also active in the other features 
of chapter work. The debating group is therefore 
going to hold its sessions immediately following the 
“Practical Banking” lecture. It is thought that this 
lecture will not infrequently itself furnish points for 
discussion, and that the attendance will also be much 
larger. 

Monthly meetings of the consuls are being held 
this year. This plan is found to work to advantage, 
especially if there is a matter of particular import- 
ance to bring to the attention of this group. The 
hearty co-operation of the consuls is always needed 
and their full understanding of the situation is re- 
quired to make our various chapter activities suc- 
cessful. This is especially true of our annual dinner. 
This gala occasion is scheduled for February tenth 
and will undoubtedly be largely attended not only 
by our own members but by visiting bankers from 
other cities. 


At our monthly Chapter Night Dinner in No- 
vember, we had the pleasure of having a number of 
men come from Fitchburg and Worcester to attend. 
This showed enterprise and appreciation of the value 
of these meetings, for the long trip home meant 
“taps” at two A. M. The meeting proved the suc- 
cess that is getting to be a habit with our Chapter 
Nights. Both the speakers and the music—it was 
“Musical Night’—pleased all immensely. Addresses 
by Henry C. Long, on “The Development of Massa- 
chusetts Waterways” and Dr. R. Perry Bush on “A 
Glimpse of Panama” were listened to with great in- 
terest. The attendance was the largest of the season 
and was within a few of two hundred. 


Our Legislative Committee has made careful 
plans for following the work of our law-makers, 
both national and local, during the coming season. 
It is thought that this field of work can be developed 
to advantage, and it is hoped that reports of general 
interest and real value may result. Our monthly Cal- 
endar has already contained brief reports on some 
of the most important of the past year’s legislative 
work, great pains being taken to have these reports 
accurate and reliable in every particular. Quality 
rather than quantity in such a place is surely of 
the utmost importance. 


CHICAGO. 
By W. W. Walton. 


WING to Tuesday, November 5, being election 
day, Chicago Chapter had a brief respite from 
class work, and our general meeting was held 

one week later, November 12. Horace W. Allyn, of 
the Continental and Commercial National Bank, a 
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graduate of the American Conservatory of Music, 
very ably rendered Chopin’s “Ballade in A Flat” and 
Liszt’s “Rhapsody No. 11,” which was a musical treat 
seldom enjoyed at our general meetings. 

Foster S. Nims of the Western Bank Note Com- 
pany of Chicago, was with us and gave a brief his- 
tory of the engraving business, which we give in part 
herewith: 

“In the bank note business conditions are chang- 
ing by improvements continually being made by the 
expert who is studying to perfect the protections and 
safeguards incidental to this business. 

“The engraving on steel plates is an art that 
arose in the 15th century, being at that time engraved 
upon copper plate because of the composition of the 
material which is easier to engrave upon than steel. 
This was introduced in Germany, and spread very 
quickly to the countries of Italy and France, It was 
not until the 15th century that the English took up 
the profession and that was more or less devoted to 
the engraving of illustrations, or, as the engraver’s 
term is called, vignette. The engraving is done at 
the present time upon steel plates, that is, in the pro- 
duction of the higher grade of work, such as bonds, 
stock certificates, drafts and certificates of deposit. 
In this line of work the ability of the corporation is 
determined largely upon the originality in its pro- 
duction. 

“In the designing department starts the actual 
work which is to be finally produced. The artist pre- 
pares a pen and ink drawing of the design contem- 
plated for the form to be finished, incorporating there- 
in the protective features desired, the safeguards be- 
ing that of lathe work produced upon a geometrical 
lathe machine, or the incorporation of pantograph or 
cycloid tints, the use of monograms or vignettes that 
are suitable for the particular corporation for whom 
the design is being made. 

“After the completion of the design and its ap- 
proval, comes the interesting part of the work. In the 
preparation of the final plate, it is necessary to pro- 
duce a die which is engraved on soft steel, that 
bearing the reading matter of the form, which die 
is in turn hardened by placing it in a heated fur- 
nace. After the die is hardened it is taken to the 
transfer press and a roll of soft steel placed upon it, 
which, after sufficient pressure has been placed upon 
it, reproduces upon the roll, the engraving upon the 
die. This roll, which is in turn hardened by the 
aforesaid process, together with the rolls containing 
the lathe work and other protective features, are in 
turn transferred upon the final printing plate. In 
the preparation of a draft, the plate is prepared with 
four of these drafts thereon, so it can be readily seen 
the necessity of the double process of engraving and 
transferring. 


“If one were afforded the opportunity of visiting 
Washington, they would there see at the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, the large plates containing 
two hundred or more of United States stamps, of 
which only the original is engraved, the balance 
transferred on to the final printing plate by the use 
of the roll before spoken of. This method is also used 
in the preparation of currency. 


“One of the 


interesting parts of the engraving 
business is the production of bond or stock cer- 
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tificates, which are used in large quantities by the 
railroads and public utility corporations. It would, 
no doubt, be rather difficult to imagine a man ‘who, 
after many years of training, must, engrave upon a 
* steel plate with a small instrument, cutting from 
six to twelve hundred words of script into this hard 
metal, consuming three weeks or more time. It can 
be easily understood that after the engraving is 
finished there cannot be the omission of a word or 
words, or even the misspelling of a word, as a change 
in the plate is rather an expensive operation. 

“In the printing of pay checks and documents, ex- 
treme care must be used that the protection is ample 
against the reproduction of photography or forgery. 
The addition of a lathe design, or special engraved 
tint makes it somewhat of a hardship to the repro- 
duction of these forms. The use of the pantograph 
tint, which is a small engraving incorporating the 
name of the company issuing the checks, printed in 
sensitive ink (sensitive as to acid) upon a white 
paper, or the use of the safety paper which is a 
special coating of sensitive ink upon a _ white 
body of paper, will allow the detection of an attempt 
to alter by acid or erasure. In each case, the at- 
tempt is disclosed by the appearance of the substance 
of the paper. 

“The pantograph tint is a_ skillful operation, 
whicn, in many cases, defies the attempt of the 
manipulator, as the slightest touch of acid to this 
aniline or sensitive ink removes the design from the 
paper and leaves only the white body in view. It can 
be readily seen that if a pay check is not amply 
protected, it costs corporations large sums of money 


to keep this medium of exchange recognized by the 


merchant or banks 
cashed. 

“As in banking, there are systems necessary for 
the handling of the business which necessitates a 
great deal of care and a vast amount of detail. In 
the bank note busines it is necessary that extreme 
precautions must be exercised in the protection of 
the forms which may be called for. Large supplies 
of stock for the various banks and corporations must 
be carried on hand to fill the requirements of from 
six months’ to one year’s time. Books must be kept 
showing the stock printed and the requisitions there- 
from, and balances must be ready upon call. Spoilage 
and specimens as well must be accounted for, as also 
the product that is finally delivered.” 

H. C. Cobb representing the Meilicke Calculator 
Company, Chicago, concluded the evening’s program 
by giving a short talk on modern inventions and 
describing the Meilicke Calculating Machine, which 
automatically calculates time and interest. 

The first dance of the season was given at the 
Drill Hall, Masonic Temple, Friday evening, No- 
vember 22, and was successful, and every one left 
feeling that they had spent a very sociable evening. 


in which community they are 


CINCINNATI. 
By William Beiser. 
J. GEISLER, secretary of the Central Trust & 
Safe Deposit Company, delivered a_ lecture 


upon “Investments” on the evening of October 
29. The subject is a very important one. The 


strength of a financial institution is frequently de- 
termined by an analysis of its “Investment Account.” 
The chapter was indeed fortunate in having one so 
well qualified to lecture upon this topic. The lec- 
ture was a finished one—and was the work of one 
who had made a deep study of the subject. Mr. 
Geisler has a course of lectures upon this subject 
in preparation, to be delivered at the St. Xaviers 
College of Commerce. His original definition of “In- 
vestment” involved the idea of equal return in pur- 
chasing power at maturity as compared to the same 
power at the making at the time of the investment. 
This idea is a very important one. Assume a case 
where 10 years ago a party invested $1,000 at 5 per 
cent and in the meantime commodity prices had gone 
up 50 per cent—$1,000 purchasing value of about 10 
years ago will only purchase $500 in commodities to- 
day. Having received $500.00 additional interest in 
the meantime, he has back his original investment of 
$1,000, and thus receives no income upon his invest- 
ment. Mr. Geisler, with due appreciation of the re- 
turns made upon an investment of time in the chap- 
ter, attached considerable importance to such an in- 
vestment in our organization. His lecture was made 
doubly interesting through reference to the con- 
ditions covering the recent Chinese loan and the 
financial plans of the large Motor Car Company 
which was recently placed in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. 


Ray C. Smith, assistant cashier of the Citizens 
National Bank, gave a very interesting lecture upon 
“The Receiving Teller,” at our meeting on Novem- 
ber 12. The lecture was based upon some years of 
practical experience. No question of application of 
theory to practice presented itself to the meeting. 
The lecturer gave a detailed description of making a 
balance of the day’s receipts through the classification 
system, using as an illustration about: six classifica- 
tions—in the event of an error it could be traced to 
any one of the classifications. Where it is not neces- 
sary to check the day’s receipts in bulk, the saving 
of time is very evident. Mr. Smith made reference 
to the value of co-operation on the part of the de- 
positor, and told how it could be secured in a diplo- 
matic manner without extra service on the part of 
the depositor. He emphasized the value of the han- 
dling of the customer in an obliging manner and 
through the rendering of courteous and accurate serv- 
ice. 

George B. Mundy, LL.B., with Peck, Shaffer & 
Peck, delivered a very instructive lecture upon “The 
Claim in the Attorneys’ Hands.” The course of it 
had heretofore been a mystery to us and Mr. Mundy 
made it quite clear. We went with the claim into his 
office, heard the dictation of the first letter, the more 
vigorous second attempt, and were present at the 
personal interview which was finally arranged. We 
made an analysis of the condition, the prospects, 
made some collections, found some concealed assets, 
prevented a discharge in bankruptcy, and above all, 
learned of the great importance of having signed 
statements on file in the Credit Departments. This 
feature he emphasized very strongly—told of cases 
where the holding of such a statement in the At- 
torney’s hands has been of much benefit to the one 
filing the claim. The lecturer spoke in a vigorous 
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style, and there is no doubt that much practical 
knowledge was gained through attendance at these 
meetings. 

The usual discussions were handled in an able 
manner. 

The program for December is as follows: De- 
cember 10, “Real Estate,” A. DeWitt Shockley; 
“Organization and Development of National and State 
Banks,” Dan J. Lyons, First National Bank; Decem- 
ber 17, “Address,” George E. Allen, national educa- 
tional director; “Informal Remarks,” Thos. J. Davis, 
cashier First National Bank and national chairman 
of the Executive Council of the A. B. A. 


CLEVELAND. 
By P. J. Slach. 


N accordance with the well devised plans of our 
W. R. Green, chairman of the Program Committee, 
the subject for October 22 was “Bank Administra- 

tion,” which was presented very ably by our veteran 
Clay Herrick, statistician of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. This was the second of a series of papers 
on the various phases of banking planned for the 
coming season. An informal debate was also held, 
the topic being “Resolved that Banks Should Charge 
for Carrying Small Checking Accounts.” 

The fireworks were set off by such well-known 
speakers as F. D. Williams, Horatio Ford, Thomas 
J. Champion, A. M. Corcoran, Jos. Ward and A. R. 
Fraser. After these gentlemen had championed the 
pros and cons of this question, the entire chapter took 
part and the discussion became very brisk and lively 
as the various national bankers and trust company 
men made inroads upon each other’s domains. The 
object of these debates is not only to instruct and 
bring forth the important features of the topic under 
discussion, but also to train our young bank men 
how to speak and think upon their own feet. 

We enjoyed greatly the brief address made by 
William D. Young, cashier of the National City Bank, 
who gave a brief review of the conditions in the 
banking world that formerly existed, as compared 
with the present date. 

Election night, November 5, 
special laides’ night. Complete arrangements were 
made to receive the election returns. A large attena- 
ance was on hand with a numerous sprinkling of our 
fair ladies, whom we always welcome on such oc- 
ecasions. During intermission, midst the shouts of the 
exulting Democrats or the sighs of the saddened Re- 
publicans, the following good entertainment was pro- 
duced by our own talent: 

Engagement extraordinary—the first time on any 
stage. Sig. Lamontini Stoferino, the Strong Man. 
Under the management of Mons. Bertos Chambour- 
laine. The Comedy Four, George Pleasance, first 
tenor; T. W. Boutall, second tenor; Louis C. Haas, 
baritone; Tracy L. de Forest, basso. Cornet Solo, R. 
K. Pelton; Violin Solo, Miss Lenore Krause. Informal 
dance. 

L. J. Kaufman, chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee, has been very successful in organizing a 
large class to study Part 1 of the Institute course per- 
taining to banking under the able leadership of H. 
Melvin Roberts. The chapter is to be congratulated 


was planned as a 


upon obtaining the services of such a splendid and 
conscientious instructor. 

R. P. Sears, chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, has almost doubled our membership. To date, 
we have had one hundred and seventy-nine new 
members, of whom sixty are bank officials. Our 
former roster contained two hundred names. We 
earnestly hope that this good work will continue. Mr. 
Sears assures us, however, that he has just begun 
his campaign—congratulations to him and his able 
committee. 

We wish to announce that a minstrel show will 
be given by this chapter, during the early part of 
next. year, under our able conductor, W. H. Kinzey. 
Our talented members will please confer with the 
above named chairman, because we need the efforts 
of all. 

Walter Gerhan has been elected assistant secre- 
tary of this chapter, while W. F. Finley, an old time 
veteran of this institute, has been recommended 
unanimously to the National Executive Council, as a 
candidate for fellowship honors. 

Chas. P. Piwonka, assistant cashier of the Broad- 
way Savings & Trust Company, has again been 
blessed—his expectations have been fulfilled. It is 
a boy, the first was a girl. The other chapter mem- 
bers will please read and follow this good example. 


CUBA. 
By W. H. Morales. 


T a recent meeting a reading was had of cor- 
respondence passed recently between the Insti- 
tute headquarters and this chapter, special note 

being taken of a letter from the Institute president 
with reference to the availability of lectures to such 
members as may desire to obtain the same; and such 
correspondence was approved and ordered on file. 

The chairman submitted the new set of lectures 
furnished from headquarters for the present course 
of study, an outline of the same being given, and 
it was resolved to adopt and accept the same with 
the chapter’s special recognition of the excellent and 
methodical manner in which they are gotten up, mak- 
ing them interesting and highly instructive as a 
course of study to the entire members. 

Rodolfo Padro, who attended the convention at 
Salt Lake City in August, read an extensive report 
of his trip and the proceedings of said convention, 
laying special stress on the success thereof, the hos- 
pitality of the citizens of Salt Lake, the wealth and 
picturesque beauty of that remarkable region, and 
the cordial reception accorded the delegate of Cuba 
Chapter by the Institute officers and members, whom 
he characterized as ideal representatives of progres- 
sive American education. 

On motion of Ramon Galceran, duly seconded, 
it was resolved to extend a vote of thanks and recug- 
nition to Mr. Padro for the excellent description given 
by him of his trip, and further resolved to record 
the feeling of great satisfaction which this chapter 
holds and reciprocates, for the friendship and cordial- 
ity shown to its delegate at the convention, as well 
as the recognition of the success with which the out- 
going and present administrations are conducting 
the campaign of Institute education. 
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Report was made by the chairman of the com- 
mencement of the English classes, and of the intro- 
duction of lessons in bookkeeping in connection with 
the course of daily study in English, which was 
unanimously approved. 


DAYTON. 
By F. H. Stachler. 


HE November meeting of Dayton Chapter was a 
F very pleasant as well as an instructive one. 
William Bieser, of the Western German Bank, 
Cincinnati, gave us a very interesting address on 
“The Credit Department of a Bank,” and the attention 
of his audience was all that could be desired. 

A short talk was made by Byron W. Moser, of 
St. Louis, president of the National Association. 
Mr. Moser outlined in brief the workings of the As- 
sociation at large. 

J. Edward Sohn, of the German National Bank, 
of Cincinnati, was also a guest of the Dayton Chap- 
ter during the evening. 

We were also much entertained by our quartet, 
headed by H. B. Baichly, who after having some 
difficulty in obtaining the desired note (but not the 
kind of note referred to by Mr. Bieser) rendered some 
pleasing selections. 

The entertainment committee announced that in 
the January meeting an Adding Machine Contest 
would be held. 

Our Study Class is meeting regularly on Wednes- 
day evenings, led by competent instructors, who ap- 
prove of the course mapped out by the Institute, and 
add their share of enthusiasm towards making the 
lessons as interesting as possible. 


DENVER. 
By W. O. Bird. 


HE October meeting of Denver Chapter was one 
i of unusual interest. Our program committee 

tried a new departure by having a ladies’ night. 
There were about a hundred present and a «ost 
excellent musical and literary program was rendered. 
The main feature of the evening’s entertainment, 
however, was an excellent address by Professor Dun- 
can on the value of the study of economics to the 
banker. Professor Duncan pointed out that the great 
desideratum of the present day was efficiency and 
proved by logic and example that the man with the 
broadest education added to a technical knowledge of 
his own particular work was the most efficient in 
the line he elected to pursue. ‘The Professor is a 
member of the faculty of the School of Accountancy 
and Finance connected with the Denver University 
and is the one who so successfully conducted our 
institute course last year. 

The chairman of the Educational Committee re- 
ported that there were about thirty enrolled in the 
class in law. Our law class is conducted upon a 
new plan this year. Those entering the class are re- 
quired to pay an entrance fee of five dollars but this 
sum is refunded if they attend eighty per cent of the 
lectures and successfully pass the final examination. 

Arrangements are being made for our annual 
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dance and annual adding machine contest which 
events always arouse a great deal of interest. 

J. B. Lippitt has been elected to serve as our 
member on the Executive Council of the Colorado 
Banker’s Association and the chapter has made a 
wise choice in selecting him. 


FORT SMITH. 
By E. Peninger. 


HIS has been the best year in the history of the 
Fort Smith Chapter. Beginning with the first 
of October educational work has been given 

prime consideration. The members of the class have 
taken up the bai king course as outlined by the Insti- 
tute and are deeply interested. In addition to the 
regular lesson each meeting night, local conditions 
and practical problems are discussed and two or three 
papers on various banking subjects read by some of 
the chapter members. The average attendance, while 
not so large, has been representative, and the mem- 
bership has materially increased the last two months. 

On the 21st of November a smoker was held in 
the Commercial League rooms and an interesting pro- 
gram given. C. B. Herbert, our delegate to the Salt 
Lake convention, gave a detailed and entertaining 
description of his trip. He made the boys feel as 
though it were worth while to be a bank clerk and 
especially a delegate to one of our national conven- 
tions. Hon. Frank Mayes, United States Marshall 
for the Western District of the State of Arkansas, 
and recently elected president of the Day and Night 
Bank, gave an address on the “Fundamental Require- 
ments of a Banker.” Mr. Mayes is a splendid orator, 
and his talk was full o! sound doctrine that the boys 
appreciated very much. George R. Wood. ex-presi- 
dent of the Arkansas Bankers Association, spoke at 
length on the necessity of combining practical bank- 
ing with the theoretical. 

W. W. Netherland, our enthusiastic president, 
made an interesting talk on the results of Institute 
education—present activities and future possibilities. 

Two of our boys have recently left us for higher 
and more remunerative fields—Solon F. Wilder to the 
First State Bank of Bonanza, this state, as cashier, 
and O. R. Salzman to the Southern National Bank of 
Wynnewood, Okla., as assistant cashier. These men 
were connected with the Merchants National Bank of 
our city, and were both quite active in our chapter 
work. Preparation is always a stepping stone to 
higher and better things. 

Early in December we will have an adding ma- 
chine contest, and already discussions as to how 
much the world’s record may be lowered are heard on 
every side. We will have another open meeting in 
January, and to this end our president and program 
committee are getting busy. 


HARTFORD. 
By E. R. Barlow. 


HE first regular meeting for the fall and winter 
term of Hartford Chapter was held in the Insti- 
tute rooms October 21, with an attendance of 

about fifty bankers and business men, to listen to 
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a talk by E. W. Davenport, vice-president of the 
Fourth National Bank of New York, on “The Analy- 
sis of a Commercial Statement” from the viewpoint 
of a banker when extending credit. 

Mr. Davenport started his talk by telling of his 
experiences under James G. Cannon, and mentioned 
that while the subject of credit was old, the last was 
yet to be said concerning it. He then called our at- 
tention to a blackboard outline he had made of the 
general form of commercial statement, and proceeded 
to take up each item in detail in such a clear man- 
ner that even the younger men, who were present, 
felt that the evening had been well spent. 

S. G. Pierce, chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee, made the men feel that the chapter is awake 
to the educational opportunities offered by the In- 
stitute in reporting 50 men taking the banking law 
course, under the leadership of John W. Joy, a local 
lawyer. 

On the evening of November 19, the chapter held 
the second of its regular meetings of the year in the 
chapter rooms with an attendance of 60 members. 
An amendment to the constitution was read which 
provides for a board of consuls to be made up of 
chapter members elected from each member bank, 
who shall keep up the chapter spirit in his bank. 
This amendment is to be acted upon at the next 
regular meeting of the chapter. 

We were very fortunate, indeed, in securing as 
speaker for the evening, a man of such recognized 
ability and pleasing personality as Professor John W. 
Wetzel, of Yale University, to give us a lecture on 
the “Art of Public Speaking.” Although he told us at 
the beginning of his lecture that he was not there 
to entertain us, but to instruct us, he did both in 
such a fine way, that he held the undivided atten- 
tion of every man until the finish of his talk, which 
lasted very nearly two hours. It was the general 
opinion that no more thoroughly interesting speaker 
could have been obtained for the evening, and the 
members showed their appreciation to Professor 
Wetzel by a rising vote of thanks. 

We now have 52 men in the banking law class, 
and an invitation is extended to all who are not mem- 
bers of the class to drop in at a meeting occasion- 
ally as they can learn a great deal in an evening from 
the questions asked and discussions which arise there- 
from. 


JACKSONVILLE. 
By J. E. Stephenson. 


HERE are no very important happenings to 
chronicle this month from Jacksonville chap- 
ter. The new educational pamphlets published 

by the Institute were received here early in Novem- 
ber, and as we are now engaged in a thorough re- 
view of the subjects already taken the detailed infor- 
mation contained in these pamphlets has proved to 
be of great value. Although our regular instructor 
has been out of the city for a short holiday no re- 
spite was permitted to the chapter members, as R. A. 
Yockey, of the Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank 
has proved himself to be fully equal to the task of 
taking charge of the classes; and with his assistance 
we have worked our way through the pamphlet on 


“Wealth and Money,” and are now taking up the 
subject of “Banks and Banking.” The classes con- 
tinue to be well attended, and we now seem to have 
settled down to a steady grind for the winter. 


LOUISVILLE. 
By V. F. Kimbel. 

INCE our last letter we have had our initial lec- 
tures in the Institute course in law. The class 
this year is the largest and most enthusiastic 

we have ever had in Louisville chapter and, with a 
continuance of Mr. Lewis’ interesting way of teaching, 
bids fair to break all previous records for attendance. 
Our meetings so far have included only the lesson 
hour followed by a general discussion of questions 
which have come up in the regular work of the mem- 
bers during the preceding week. We are, however, 
expecting to have prepared papers on banking sub- 
jects by three or four men at each of our meetings 
hereafter. 

Although the year’s work is just beginning, we 
regret to say that we have lost our new treasurer, 
E. A. Thomson, who has resigned to enter a mercan- 
tile line. Mr. Thomson has proved a competent man 
in the position and we are sorry that he has been 
compelled to leave us. 

Louisville Chapter is small compared with some 
of the chapters in cities of like size but with our 
corps of competent leaders, willing and anxious to 
do anything for the good of the chapter, we expect to 
be heard from before the present year is ended. 


MILWAUKEE. 
By J. G. Swift. 


ILWAUKEE chapter has made great strides 
in the past few years. She now has a greater 
number of certificate holders, in proportion 

to membership, than any other chapter. If this year 
is to be another period of progress we must have 
enthusiasm, co-operation, and a strict maintenance 
of the education standard. The foregoing is the sub- 
stance of the remarks of our president, Joseph L. 
Kennedy, addressed to the chapter members at our 
first general meeting held on November eighth. The 
presence of many new members and the spirit shown 
on our opening night should indicate to Mr. Ken- 
nedy that the work which he is to carry on this year 
is what the bank men want and that he will receive 
their earnest support. 

H. J. Dreher, one of our past presidents, in an 
informal talk, called attention to the foresight shown 
by the founders of the Institute who conceived the 
idea of banking education for bank men. The recent 
legislation in Kansas which provides that, in the near 
future, every man who becomes an official of a bank 
shall be compelled to pass a state examination, Mr. 
Dreher pointed out, is a sign that banking is coming 
into its own; that the country is beginning to realize 
that banking is a profession and that it will be but 
a few years until the entire nation demands of the 
men who administer its banking affairs that some 
degree of training and equipment which it already 
insists upon in members of the other professions. 
In the face of such argument it behooves every 
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bank man, even from a selfish motive, to make full 
use of what the Institute offers. 

A. G. Netter, delegate to the Salt Lake City 
convention, paid tribute to the citizens and to the 
chapter of that city for the cordial and hospitable 
treatment accorded the delegates. He also spoke of 
the natural beauties of the country; of the Great 
Salt Lake and of the Mormon Temple. 

These little informal speeches were supplemented 
by some very fine musical entertainment provided al- 
most entirely by bank men. The chapter owes its 
thanks to Frederick Wergin and Charles Kuehn of 
the Wisconsin National Bank. Mr. Kuehn, with the 
other members of the Lyric Quartette, was on the 
way to sing at a concert when upon the suggestion of 
Mr. Kuehn, they volunteered to drop in upon the 
meeting and offer their services for a short time. The 
little surprise party was very happily received. 

Aside from this smoker the other activities of the 
chapter have been limited to the regular class work. 
The chapter forum and the commercial law class con- 
tinue to hold their weekly meetings without any de- 
crease in attendance, 

The chapter is anticipating a very pleasant even- 
ing with Dr. J. Paul Goode, of the University of 
Chicago, who will present to us on November 29 his 
illustrated lecture, “Hawaii: a Geographic Interpreta- 
tion.” 


NASHVILLE. 
By J. H. Dillard. 


has been connected with the First and Fourth 
National Bank as assistant cashier, 
signed that position to accept a similar one with the 
Third National Bank of St. Louis, one of the strong- 


F RANK K. HOUSTON, Institute graduate, who 


has re- 


est banks in the Middle West. He will assume his 
duties in the new position December 15. Mr. Hous- 
ton is a graduate of Vanderbilt University, and is the 
son of Congressman W. ©. Houston of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District. He has held high offices in the 
Tennessee Bankers’ Association and the local branch 
of the American Institute of Banking. He will be 
missed by a number of progressive organizations of 
which he has been a conspicuous member for several 
years. 


NEW YORK. 
By Harold S. Schultz. 


INCE the publishing of our last Chaptergram our 
organization has been making history. Each 
night has witnessed a large assemblage of en- 

thusiastic young men who have evinced a great in- 
terest in the work which has progressed so success- 
fully. 

From the committee in charge of the Monday 
night course the report comes that the debating facul- 
ties of the members of that class are developing in 
a most encouraging fashion. There is no doubt that 
when a man speaks from the platform his listeners 
are bound to become better acquainted with him than 
they would in any other way. Inasmuch as each one 
of these men go through this ordeal once or twice 
each month they necessarily become very familiar 
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with each other and consequently a strong feeling of 
brotherhood is manifested in this course. A great 
deal of enjoyment is obtained here that is not to be 
found in the more serious work of the other nights; 
everyone who attends this course makes it his busi- 
ness to keep up with the class. It is so interesting 
that many of the men who were in the class last year 
are repeating now. 

Tuesday night continues to be the popular night. 
The class averages around three hundred and fifty 
for this night, and the lectures thus far have been 
full of good instruction and well delivered. Our chap- 
ter and the Institute at large may well be proud that 
among the members there are a number of men quali- 
fied to instruct the younger element along the lines 
which lead to success. 

The first section of the Thursday evening course 
which consisted of six lectures on “Fundamental 
Business Conditions” by Dr. John Franklin Crowell 
of the “Wall Street Journal” has just been completed 
and the work of this course is so excellent and of 
such practical value that an outline of its more im- 
proved conditions should be of interest to the mem- 
bers of our Institute throughout the country. Each 
evening before the lecture Dr. Crowell distributed to 
the members of the class an outline giving the sub- 
stance of the lecture. The following data will give 
an idea of the matter upon which he dwelt in one 


of his important lectures: 
CONDITIONS—PRICES, PRODUCTS 
AND CONSUMPTION. 


Price movements up or down from any given 
basis of comparison must as a rule be explained as a 
result of the change in conditions of demand or of 
supply, or both. 

On the supply side, examine into the facts and 
conditions of production for the period of price 
changes, and compare supply (monthly or yearly) 
with earlier periods. Has the change been slow or 
rapid in production? On the demand side, there is a 
great elasticity both in quantity and in kind of com- 
modity demanded, depending largely on purchasing 
power, consuming capacity and the degree of com- 
petition or control of the market. Control of market 
is the goal of business, through prices or supply. 

Influences affecting prices are: (1) Variation in 
harvests, (2) changes in demand, (3) legislation, (4) 
subscriptions, (5) cheaper transportation, (6) specula- 
tion, (7) commercial depression and financial strin- 
gency, (8) miscalculation of the market, (9) strikes, 
ete., (10) consolidations, (11) distributive economics, 
(12) political changes. 

We record the course of prices (1) of commodi- 
ties in particular by quotations and (2) of general 
price levels by index numbers. Comparison of Bureau 
of Labor relative prices and Bradstreet’s index. Where 
do we stand now on price levels? Are we going 
higher? Four groups of price movements (stocks, 
staples, manufactures and real estate). Causes and 
conditions of liquidation. 

References: Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, Theo. E. Burton’s “Crisis and Depressions,” 
Chaps. V, VI; Babson’s and Brookmire’s statistical 
charts, diagrams, ete.; U. S. Bulletin of Bureau of 
Labor (March issue), Wholesale Prices; Pradstreet’s 
index numbers: Frank Crowell’s “How to Forecast 
Business and Investment,” Chapter I. 


BUSINESS 


Two of these lectures have been accompanied by 
steriopticon views furnished by Dr. Crowell. 

Those who were fortunate enough to attend these 
courses have felt well repaid for the time given to it. 
Many papers have been handed in by the members ca 
subjects recommended by Dr. Crowell, and very good 
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work marked the whole endeavor. 

The second section of this course is now under 
the direction of Howard S. Mott of the Bankers Trust 
Co., and deals with the subject of “Investment Analy- 
sis.” Mr. Mott is highly experienced along these lines 
and his lectures are indeed most interesting and help- 
ful. 

On Wednesday, December 4, the course in Com- 
mercial Law will begin as announced. Prof. L. J. 
Tompkins of the New York Law School will give the 
course as before. His new book “The Law of Com- 
mercial Paper’ should be of great assistance to the 
student of this course this year for his lectures will 
probably follow very. closely the outline of this very 
excellent work. 

Under the direction of R. B. Cox of the Fourtn 
National Bank the Friday night course is becoming 
very popular. Round table discussions have long 
been of great service and there is no doubt of the 
great amoun. of benefit derived from attending them. 
Although the examination at the end of this course 
will be limited to those who are graduates, all mem- 
bers are at liberty to attend all the discussions and 
it is sincerely hoped that they will take advantage of 
the opportunity. 

As has been announced before in a number or our 
notes, Chapter Night is held once a month. Oyr last 
Chapter Night was held on Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 19. 

After a lecture by Henry Billman of the North 
Side Bank, President McWilliam called the assem- 
blage to order in a formal manner and the meeting 
was given over to the discussion of chapter ideas 
and suggestions and criticisms were asked for. 

President’ McWilliam explained the standing of 
the chapter and the Institute and the object for wnich 
we stand. In a word valuable information was given 
to the new men of the American Institute of Banking. 
A number of selections, instrumental and vocal, were 
rendered and then the speaker of the evening, John 
Harsen Rhoades, the chairman of the Educational 
Committee of the New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion, was introduced. Mr. Rhoades urged the mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Banking to make 
free to ask questions about the banking profession or 
to suggest methods of reform which will benefit the 
young banker. 

He made special mention of the fact that in the 
West the banking men seem to be more inquisitive 
and eager to progress than in the East and impressed 
the fact upon those present, that the banking com- 
munity in the East has many things to learn. Asa 
means to this end he praised the work of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking and congratulated the mem- 
bers thereof as having “started right.” 

Charles H. Clark, formerly treasurer of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Co., of Jersey City, has accepted the 
position of cashier of the Peoples Bank of East Or- 
ange. 

F. W. Murray, formerly of the Bank of New York, 
N. B. A., has accepted the position of assistant mana- 
ger of the Montreal Branch of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, 

Dr. C. B. Meding, who is now travelling in India 
studying cataracts of the eye, has remembered the 
chapter in a letter received the early part of Novem- 
ber. 


OAKLAND. 


By S. C. Scott. 


UR class in Banking is keeping pace with the 
general advance movement, not only in qualit) 
of work, but in increased numbers. At the first 

meeting of the class, held Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 19, sixty members signed up for the course and 
thereby expressed themselves as willing and desirous 
to devote a portion of their “off banking hours” to 
the practical study of their chosen profession. This 
large class exhausted our entire supply of pamph- 
lets. More have been ordered, however, and the 
national organization must not be surprised when 
Oakland Chapter takes the pennant for numbers 
of Institute graduates. The Educational Committee 
was fortunate in being able to secure Prof. Stuart 
Daggett, Professor of Economics in the University of 
California, to conduct the class this year. 

We wish to be modest and we try, but our pride 
in our city in general and the progressiveness of our 
bankers in particular, compels us to make mention 
of the reply our chapter secretary was able to make 
to the letter of O. Howard Wolfe, secretary of the 
Clearing House Section A, B. A., in which letter he 
asked for a report on the numbers of banks which 
had adopted the transit number system and further 
asking for the chapter’s co-operation in securing the 
adoption of said system by banks not already using 
it. The following was our report to Mr. Wolfe: 

“This is in reply to yours of recent date addressed 
to our president, Mr. Caldwell. I am pleased to re- 
port that the banks of Oakland Clearing House are in 
the 100 per cent class with reference to the transit 
number system, Oakland being as usual in the front 
row. Further, I have interviewed some sixteen other 
banks in this vicinity which clear through the Oakland 
Clearing House, and they must be given a 90 per cent 
mark with the other 10 per cent pledged to show the 
number immediately. Trusting that all other sections 
of the country will by this time have made as good 
a showing and assuring you that if there is any other 
matter in which we can be of service, Oakland Chap- 
ter stands ready and waiting to act.” 

On Thursday evening, November 21, the chapter 
members were entertained and edified by hearing the 
Hon. Duncan McKinlay, Surveyor of Customs at San 
Francisco, and former Congressman. Mr. McKinlay’s 
topic was “The Panama Canal.” He spoke from 
personal observation as regards construction and with 
authority upon the future operation of the canal and 
we were again shown what the completion of this 
great artificial waterway would mean to the entire 
world and particularly to the Pacific Coast. 

Until recently our chapter rooms have been open 
only at certain hours, but arrangements have been 
made whereby the club rooms are now open daily 
from 9 A. M. until 10 P. M., Sundays excepted. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
By W. M. Carty. 

UESDAY evening, November 8, Philadelphia 
chapter had the pleasure of listening to two 
carefully prepared and unusually interesting 

addresses. W. O. Jones, assistant cashier of the Na- 
tional Park Bank of New York City, handled his 
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subject ably and gave all some predigested food for 
thought on “Some Phases of Modern Banking and Its 
Employees.” Dealing with happenings from his 
actual observation and experience, much of what he 
said was sent home with telling effect. He first dissect- 
ed the several departments of the modern bank and 
their extensive activities and then went on to the per- 
sonal equation, showing how a smooth running ma- 
chine must dovetail and pull together, dwelling at 
some length on “how square pegs in round holes” may 
fit themselves for their positions and succeed to higher 
positions in this wonderfully expert and modern 
organism by keeping everlastingly at it. Mr. Jones 
covered every department and set forth briefly or 
extendedly its duties and responsibilities, according 
to the importance attaching to it. — 

Philadelphia’s director of public safety, Hon. 
George D. Porter, explained to the chapter our part 
and the part of every right thinking citizen in sup- 
porting the efficient police system for which we may 
be thankful to him. There surely was scarcely a man 
who heard Mr. Porter tell of the “true inwardness” 
of his position and the difficulties and hazards placed 
in his way, both before and since entering office, that 
did not come away from the meeting feeling that 
Philadelphia is a far better city than she is often- 
times painted; and that with Mayor Blankenburg in 
office, we have an honest government and that un- 
usual strides are being made which make for an 
efficiency never before seen in this city’s public af- 
fairs. Philadelphia’s possibilities are almost un- 
limited on account of her natural resources and 
waterways and it needs only a little more co-opera- 
tion on the part of her many diversified interests to 
bring about a remarkable expansion which after hav- 
ing attained it a few years hence, we will wonder why 
our conservation deterred us from having it long ago. 
A public utilities law and commission could do much 
to open up the gateways to our city. Mr. Porter hit 
straight from the shoulder “calling a spade a spade,” 
and having the true uncolored facts given to us, we 
feel that his “solvent;?’ for the vice problem is the 
right one. 

We have obtained for our meetings this season 
quarters nearly, twice as large as those of past year 
and it is gratifying to state that the attendance has 
been taxing their capacity. This season’s work has 
only started, but the men as well as the officers of our 
local institutions are alive to the need of the work 
we are doing and are getting behind it more en- 
thusiastically than ever before. The chapter has 
taken in 181 new members, with applications still 
coming in. Hard at work the membership com- 
mittee is producing results and this is equally true 
of all other standing committees. The Speakers Com- 
mittee has been especially successful and our monthly 
meetings can not help but produce for us some in- 
tellectual treats in the line of our every day work 
and interests. 

Education being foremost in our chapter, we are 
glad to report an enrollment of 151 in our classes. This 
work is well under way and Philadelphia Chapter, 
which has been honored in the past by its boys taking 
quite a number of certificates, with the largest class 
in its history this year, is looking for big results. 

Organized on November 8, our Debating Section 
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started this year’s work under revised rules. The 
membership is divided into three teams—red, white 
and blue, captained respectively by Charles B. Engle, 
Arthur Elmer and Edmund Williams, who shall select 
for each debate members of their teams. The teams 
will compete in a series of debates alternating 
throughout the season. All chapter members are eli- 
gible to “enter the lists” and visitors are cordially 
welcomed. The first debate of the season was held 
on November 13 on the question, ‘““Resolved that Labor 
Unions Should be Required to Incorporate.” Af- 
firmative was taken care of by the red team, com- 
posed of Messrs. Engle, Hayes and Alexander, and 
the negative, by the white team, composed of Eves, 
Freke and Kollock. Decision was rendered in favor 
of the negative. The second debate was held on No- 
vember 22, and dealt with the subject of “Woman’s 
Rights,” between the red team, composed of Messrs. 
Allen, Detwyler and Fry, who took care of the af- 
firmative and the blue team, composed of Messrs. 
Smith, Deily and Thurman, representing the negative. 
The decision was given to the affirmative. Several 
debates have been arranged by the committee with 
local organizations and they are corresponding with 
Baltimore and Washington Chapters, in the hope of 
arranging for a triangular debate to be held in the 
near future under the collegiate rules. 


PITTSBURGH. 
By Leo G. Griffith. 


HE chapter educational classes continue to grow 

o 4 in interest and attendance each week, and those 

desiring seats have to come early, as the chap- 
ter hall has been crowded every class night since 
the opening of the season. 

The bankers dance, given at Palm Garden, No- 
vember 15, was a great success, about 150 couples 
being in attendance. There will be a number of 
parties, formal and informal, given by the chapter 
during the winter season. 

Hon. Lee McClung, ex-treasurer of the United 
States, will address Pittsburgh Chapter on the even- 
ing of December 3. An informal dinner will be given 
for Mr. McClung preceding the meeting, at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel. 

Hon. Lawrence O. Murray, comptroller of the 
currency, will address the chapter on December 17, 
and the event is being looked forward to with a great 
deal of interest by the bankers of the city. 

A board of consuls is being formed in the chap- 
ter, the object of the board being to elect a consul 
in each of the banks and trust companies of the city, 
so that the welfare of the chapter and its usefulness 
to the members may be advanced. The duty of each 
consul will be to keep his fellow-members and non- 
members informed as to chapter plans, ete., and in 
this way members will be brought in closer touch 
with chapter work than is possible under the present 
system of the board of governors. 

One of the surprises sprung by the new adminis- 
tration was the issue of “Chapter Clearings” for No- 
vember, which is the official organ of the local chap- 
ter. The magazine is bright, newsy, up-to-date, and 
brim full of interesting things to all the members, 
and the committee in charge of publishing it are to 
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be congratulated for their efforts to give the local 
bank men a readable and live monthly. The contri- 
butions from the various officers and chairmen of 
committees, along suggestive lines for the up-building 
and improvement of the chapter, were particularly 
well received, and quite a little latent literary ability 
of our members was brought out in this number of 
the monthly. 

Pittsburgh has accepted a challenge of Chicago 
Chapter to a debate in the early spring; the debate 
will likely take place in Pittsburgh, and the subject 
will be announced later. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Ly T. H. West. 


ORTLAND, Oregon, Chapter is more than jubi- 
lant, and enthusiasm is at its height. At the 
beginning of the year the newly elected officers 

set out to plan a year of successful meetings, by 
augmenting the prescribed banking course with 
semi-monthly lectures by men prominent in the po- 
litical and social life of the community. 

The first move was to secure adequate quarters 
in which to hold our chapter meetings, as the rooms 
heretofore occupied in the Commercial Club Building 
were required for another purpose. We were fortu- 
uate enough to get rooms in the new and magnificent 
Multnomah Hotel; which, aside from the fact that 
they are more commodious and altogether better 
suited to the purposes of the chapter, have the added 
advantage of being in the very center of the banking 
district, and thus are easily accessible to members at 
all times. Members may be found there, literally, 
“morning, noon and night,” enjoying the various 
privileges afforded them. A goodly supply of the best 
banking magazines are always on hand, as well as 
the nucleus about which we expect soon to have 
gathered the material for a larger permanent library; 
other features are the “Telephone Herald” and piano 
player, in the enjoyment of which members fill in 
many pleasant hours of recreation. 

It is the firm conviction of the writer that no 
better method for interesting members in the matter 
of becoming certificate holders can be devised than 
the practice of writing and reading good banking 
articles, which .will encourage. deeper study of the 
subject than perhaps any other system that might 
be tried. This has been the experience of Portland 
chapter. 

A number of our members are now preparing to 
take examination in the prescribed course of study 
in banking and finance. This course was covered a 
year ago, but the examinations at that time were neg- 
lected. 

It may be interesting to note that in the lecture 
course this fall the attention of the members was 
given largely to lectures upon the very important 
amendments which were to be voted upon by the 
people of this state at the recent election. By our 
Oregon system of the “Initiative and Referendum” 
the voters of the state were called upon to decide no 
less than thirty-eight measures looking to the mak- 
ing of new laws or the amendment of old ones. 
Prominent among the measures under consideration 
were: woman suffrage; the repeal of the death pen- 


alty; and what was considered of grave importance, 
the substitution of “single tax” for the common 
method at present in vogue. The first was success- 
fully carried; but the two latter were defeatei— 
the single tax by an overwhelming majority. ‘The 
discussion of this latter problem presented an op- 
portunity for lectures and arguments both pro and 
con. Great interest was shown in these meetings 
and the attendance was large, there being over one 
hundred members out of one hundred and eighty on 
the roll, in attendance at the last meeting in No- 
vember. 

Paul S. Dick, paying teller at the United States 
National Bank, an active worker in the chapter, has 
been promoted to an assistant cashiership, a worthy 
acknowledgment of his abilities as a bank clerk. 

To any member of the Institute who may be 
visiting in our city, Portland Chapter accords the 
heartiest welcome to the use of its new chapter 
rooms in the Multnomah Hotel, and the services of 
any of its members. 


RICHMOND. 
By John S. Haw. 


T a meeting of the Board of Governors of Rich- 
mond Chapter held some weeks ago, Aubin K. 
Parker, president, handed in his resignation. 

The amount of extra work incident to the taking over 
of another bank by the institution with which he is 
connected made it impossible for Mr. Parker to de- 
vote the necessary time to the office and it was with 
regret that the Board accepted his resignation. Thus 
it was that our chapter was late in beginning its 
activities for the season. We were fortunate, how- 
ever, in filling the vacancy to select a man who is 
thoroughly capable of piloting the chapter’s affairs to 
a suecessful conclusion when the season closes next 
Spring. We refer to Henry G. Proctor, whom the 
chapter delights to honor for he has been one of the 
old stand-bys, having always had the interests of 
the chapter at heart whether he was connected with 
it officially or not. With such a capable man at the 
helm and several thoroughly live committees at work, 
although late beginning, the success of the year’s 
work seems assured. 

At present we are without permanent quarters 
having had to vacate the rooms formerly occupied 
over the National State and City Bank, that institu- 
tion having to use them. Our first meeting was held 
on November 12 in the magnificent new ball-room of 
the Richmond Hotel. We were delighted to have 
with us Harry V. Haynes, of Washington, vice-presi- 
dent of the Institute, who spoke on the “Institute.” 
Among other things, Mr. Haynes pointed out the fact 
that the various chapters are putting the social side 
of chapter life more in the background and are featur- 
ing the educational side. This is the ideal toward 
which all of those who have the interest of the Insti- 
tute at heart are working. Mr. Haynes pointed out as 
a notable example the case of New York Chapter 
where there are five nights a week devoted to study 
classes. 

The other speaker was Wm. T. Dabney, of the 
Chamber of Commerce, better known as “Booster 
Bill,’ who makes it his business to tell folks what 
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they are missing by not living in Richmond. He told 
us something of what happened at the Salt Lake City 
convention and succeeded in working up enthusiasm 
for the big convention when it meets here next year. 
He also took occasion to give the young fellows some 
sound advice as to how to succeed in business whether 
it was banking or not, foi the principles he laid 
down were applicable, he said, to any business. 

Although it will be some time before the 1913 
convention we have already appointed our general 
committee, the members being Geo. H. Keesee, D. E. 
Mountcastle, R. L. Gordon, Clinton L. Williams and 
Henry G. Proctor. Any communications with ref- 
erence to the convention should be addressed to Geo. 
H. Keesee, chairman, at the Merchants National Bank. 

Our class in Banking is progressing nicely and 
we hope to turn out some certificate holders before 
many months have passed. 

The success of our first meeting was largely re- 
flected through the acceptance, by the Board of Gov- 
ernors, of applications for membership from seventy- 
six men, making an increase of about 55 per cent. in 
less than one month. This is a source of great satis- 
faction to us and it might be well at this time to com- 
mend to the other chapters the methods which we are 
now using to interest all bank clerks in chapter work. 

A membership committee composed of Messrs. 
Clinton L. Williams, Geo. H. Keesee and C. V. Black- 
burn has secured the names of every bank clerk, of- 
ficer and director in this city and have listed these 
names on cards divided into two sections—one section 
for the names of members and the other for names of 
non-members. Each member of this committee as- 
sumes responsibility for work among a given number 
of banks and in turn enlist a number of additional men 
in each bank whose duty it is to supply information 
for the membership committee, distribute notices, 
solicit members and do general missionary work on 
behalf of the chapter. The number of men to do this 
work in each bank is not necessarily limited, but the 
committee, of course, will not ask the services of any- 
one other than those interested in the work. 

At the same meeting of the Board above referred 
to, it was decided to issue a monthly pamphlet or bul- 
letin to be called the “Rich Chap,” under the able 
supervision of C. V. Blackburn. This pamphlet will 
be conducted in a manner similar to that in vogue tn 
some of the other chapters. 


SALT LAKE. 
By Frank Beckwith. 


ALT LAKE CHAPTER has in mind making 1912 
and ’13 the banner years of its history by estab- 
lishing a foundation for growth and by building 

upon that base a full, healthy and ardent membership 
of enthusiastic workers. The joint efforts of the edu- 
cational and entertainment committees have resulted 
in outlining a program for the year full of interest. 
Based on the solidity of the present keenness in the 
law course, there are nights for debates, lectures and 
kindred interesting features; also there are reserved 
in the program open nights devoted to entertainment, 
sociability and plenty of fun—a harmonious whole 
balanced to sustain interest. The benefits received 
from the convention still pull; the thought is put for- 
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ward to ask the several banks for a quarterly contri- 
bution to the Institute treasury; President Barnes 
has under way a booklet similar to those of the larger 
cities; and, “in the spirit of the hive,” this chapter- 
gram is addressed to non-members and inert members 
as a call from apathy to zeal. We are all too much 
inclined when at rest to remain so (indisposed to mo- 
tion, exertion, or action), unless acted upon by some 
external force which sets the thoughts in motion and 
by suggestion stimulates from inertia to diligence. 
There will be a larger active membership this year 
and next than ever before; let us all be factors in the 
growth of the chapter. As a prod to zeal read this 
news item concerning Salt Lake Chapter: “Last 
month, under authority from Mr. Allen, Q. B. Kelly 
conducted an examination in Banking and Finance. 
Mr. Allen has advised that the following passed a 
satisfactory examination and have had their credits 
applied on an Institute certificate: Royal C. Barnes, 
Deseret National Bank; E. T. Stevenson, Deseret Na- 
tional Bank; John Boud, Walker Brothers; J. E. 
Openshaw, Utah State National Bank; R. D. Andrew, 
Utah State National Bank; George H. Butler, Utah 
State National Bank; Fred. M. Michelsen, Utah Sav- 
ings & Trust Co.; William McEwan, Zion’s Savings 
Bank & Trust Co.; Frank Beckwith, Tuttle Brothers 
Co.” 

T. W. Ball and Q. B. Kelly are the first members 
of Salt Lake Chapter who have passed the Institute 
course and received its certificate. Both these men 
early saw “the where” of chapter work and applied 
themselves unremittingly to its achievement. 1913 
will see other holders of the Institute’s certificates, 
young men who have resolutely determined to add to 
Salt Lake’s Roll of Honor, and who see the help the 
chapter gives toward that end. All really effective in- 
centive for the gratification of any ambition comes 
from within; all the prods and cudgels ever applied 
as external forces against the inclination will move a 
man never a jot or tittle; only when the impelling 
force comes from within is the man moved and re- 
sults got. 

At the recent banquet of Salt Lake Chapter the 
following address was delivered by C. Clarence Nes- 
len on “The Young Man and the Community”: 


“My timidity on this auspicious occasion prompts 
the thought that I would like to exchange places with 
any one of you who is not to be called upon to speak; 
however, the subject assigned me, “The Young Man 
and the Community,” is so timely, and fraught ‘with so 
much meaning to us, the young men who are just De- 
ginning our careers in the environment of the op- 
portunities already here, and building to grow into the 
possibilities unfolding before us, that its inspiration 
beckons to lay aside the diffidence felt, and to lose 
one’s self in following. The young man receives a 
heritage from the generation preceding, of environ- 
ment in business established, with positions of oppor- 
tunity, which his elders will gladly share to ease the 
burden they are themselves carrying, and duties of 
responsibilities await his execution upon proof of 
ability to do and capacity to receive. Thus the young 
man finds himself placed in the present, itself the 
outgrowth of the same heritage expanded by former 
young men just such as he, who themselves inherited a 
present from a past, and the like course awaits us in 
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the future to deliver to yet younger men their present, 
opening into yet larger futures. Ever this succession 
of generation to generation; ever hands meeting over 
the present, the one from a past, the other from a 
future; one as willing to give as the other eager to 
receive; and ever ‘the community’ passing from young 
men less young to young men younger; may our 
transmission of the common inheritance be unim- 
paired! 

“As present custodians of this estate let us take 
inventory; first as to ourselves, and secondly as to 
our trust. I do not intend to sum up our own assets 
in the way of real or personal holdings but, without 
sermonizing, I do think we should often strike our 
own balance as to our assets of capabilities, habits, 
character, as against our liabilities of disqualifications, 
and we should give a more searching examination to 
this introspection than the bank examiner gives to the 
financial institutions you are with. And the young 
man whose personal assets exceed his liabilities, will 
become part and parcel of this, our great and growing 
community, and its history and advancement will be 
interwoven in the warp of his personality. 

“Passing to an external inventory, what do we 
find immediately around and before us?—A most 
favored community; a community already rich in 
mines, ranking with the wealthiest producers of the 
world; a community wealthy in agricultural produc- 
tion; a land crossed with a network of railroads af- 
fording outlets and aiding in further development; 
these factors of its material prosperity are given only 
in generalities, for why do we who are here on the 
ground need to dwell on particulars already too well 
known to need my reiteration this evening, further 
than to say they were such generalities and such par- 
ticulars as induced the late E. H. Harriman to say, 
‘The three greatest western cities of the future ARE 
Chicago, Salt Lake City, and San Francisco,’ and he 
promptly followed that decision by large investments 
with us. 

“Now as to the part we are to play in the com- 
munity: we will assume the duties and obligations 
the community imposes upon us; we will aspire to 
yet greater advances. As I look around this banquet 
table I recognize many who were born here, and are 
thoroughly conversant with all the conditions pre- 
‘vailing here; who know the city well; who have trav- 
eled over the state, and know its mills, mines, fac- 
tories, irrigation projects, farms and ranches; these 
young men and all of us know most thoroughly of 
the demand for young men of ability, honor and re- 
liability—young men needed as bankers, as lawyers, 
as superintendents, as engineers, and they know too 
the rewards awaiting those who successfully fill those 
positions. 

“As I glance around this banquet table I see some 
young men—who would be so indelicate as to call 
them old?—some young men whom Time has gently 
silvered to draw their attention most discreetly that 
they are growing less young each year, and to mark 
them as with a badge for due respect from us who 
are just growing into manhood’s youth, reminding 
us that 

‘Nature crescent does not grow alone 

In thews and bulk, but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal.’ 


“Tis for us to receive guidance from these wid- 
ened men, whose experience is broad, whose successes 
and failures have taught them judgment. Nor will 
one of our elders withold his lessons. To receive that 
benefit, I believe that we who are Utah born and 
bred have an immense advantage over young men 
coming here from other parts, in that we have per- 
sonal acquaintance with heads of many and various 
institutions; but we must not expect to be favored, 
We must begin now to fit and qualify ourselves for 
future responsibilities. The law which causes water 
to seek its level also operates with men. No young 
man can stay advanced or make any permanent suc- 
cess in excess of his real ability or assimilated knowl- 
edge. The ‘Bluff Policy’ is not of long standing; it 
will soon die out to the great humiliation of the 
blvffer. We must be earnest, intelligent, industrious 
and thorough in all our work, and if so, our success 
is assured, regardless of our name, or lack of influen- 
tial relatives or friends. Are we ready to take upon 
ourselves the responsibilities of the positions we seek? 
Or if not prepared, are we building in preparation 
for those duties? It is a pleasure to our elders to 
see their young men so active in this educational in- 
stitution, the A. I. B.; its local roll of honor attests 
to its work, and in no other organization in the city 
is there such direct effort to better fit its members for 
their chosen work, and under the auspices of the em- 
ployers who wish to assist their employees to benefit 
themselves; and to enjoy its membership is to pub- 
lish to employer the eager desire to expand in growth, 
to build in preparation. 

“We, the present young men, have the history of 
the past, its successes and failures; our little ex- 
perience aided by the larger experience of our less 
young counsellors (mark you, I prefer to call us both 
young, they in heart and we in age) shall guide us. 
We cannot afford to ignore or despise the advice of 
our seniors. To the contrary. From them we should 
learn their lessons in life’s journey, in many cases 
bitter experiences, and cultivate their confidences, 
which when merited, we will find them quite ready to 
assist us to avoid their mistakes and their stumbling 
blocks. Our success will be as we profit by their 
teachings. 

“Let us see what others have accomplished, even 
though, like us, guilty of ‘the atrocious crime of be- 
ing a young man’—Bryant wrote his great and im- 
mortal ‘Thanatopsis’ when he was nineteen years of 
age; Mascagni composed Cavalleria Rusticana when 
he was under thirty; Napoleon had Europe at his feet 
shortly after he had attained his majority; Jefferson 
wrote the Declaration of Independence when he was 
thirty-three years old; and last but not least, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan wrote the platform for the Dem- 
ocratic party when he was but thirty-five and has 
been writing them ever since. 

“We the younger of the young men must be awake 
to our opportunities; also we must realize that we 
have obligations imposed upon us by our city and 
community requiring their discharge. Let us arise to 
both. Both the youny men less young and the young 
men younger are needed; by both is our community’s 
great future fabricated. Let us decide to do our share; 
let us draw upon the best and noblest that is in us 
and rise to our highest ideals to make ourselves 
‘Young Men in the Community.’ ” 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 
By William A. Marcus. 


HOSE of our members who have been unable to 
attend the 5:15 law classes were given an ap- 
portunity to hear Robert W. Harrison at 8 

o'clock, Wednesday evening, October 23. His lecture 
was on the “Laws of Collections,” on which subject 
Mr. Harrison is an authority. 

Thos. H. Reed, Associate Professor of Government 
of the University of California, delivered a lecture on 
legislative finance—an explanation of our present 
tax system, on Thursday evening, November 14. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Reed, the system in California is far 
better than it has been in the past, but is still far from 
perfect. The general appropriation bill divides taxa- 
tion into two classes—State taxes and local taxes. The 
main sources of revenue for State purposes are from 
taxes on public service corporations, insurance com- 
panies, banks, etc. Other State funds are derived 
from franchises, corporation licenses, automobile 
licenses and inheritance taxes. Moneys for local pur- 
poses (that is, city and county) are raised by taxa- 
tion on real and personal properties. The State legis- 
lators have a natural tendency to wish State funds 
appropriated to their respective communities. For 
that reason Mr. Reed suggests that the general ap- 
propriation bill should be submitted to the Governor 
first instead of to the Legislature as at present. In 
this way, the budget would be kept within reason 
and not be subject to the severe trimming it now re- 
ceives from the hand of the Governor after having 
been passed by the Legislature. Among the ques- 
tions which arose after his talk was the following: 
“Should not the State Bank Examiners’ Department 
be a State Bureau supported by the people and not 
by the banks themselves?” The popular opinion was 
that it should, and the Professor was forced to admit 
the reasonableness in the arguments hurled at him. 


On the same evening Victor F. Palmer, transit 
manager of the First National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, read a paper explaining the transit numerical 
system, and appealed to the banks and bankers to 
use the numbers allotted to them by the American 
Bankers’ Association on their checks. 

A new class was started on the 20th of November 
devoted to the study of public speaking. Meetings of 
this class will be held once a month during the win- 
ter. 

A bowling tournament is now in progress between 
teams of the following banks: Savings Union Bank 
& Trust Co., Humboldt Savings Bank, Wells Fargo 
Nevada National Bank, Bank of California N. A., 
Crocker National Bank (Team No. 1) and Crocker Na- 
tional Bank (Team No. 2). 


SEATTLE. 


By Ross MacDonald. 


O make use of a convenient gridiron phrase, it 
might well be said that Seattle Chapter is now 
rounding into mid-season form. The various 

chapter activities are in full swing and everything 


thus far gives promise of one of the most interesting 
and successful years in the chapter’s history. 


The educational work of the chapter is confined 
this year to the course in law prescribed in regular 
Institute work. Meetings are held every week, ir- 
respective of whether holidays or regular monthly 
meetings interfere. The course is being so thoroughly 
covered and there is so much ground to go over it was 
decided such a policy of keeping hard at it was neces- 
sary. Attendance thus far has been most gratifying, 
and the way many of our members take hold of tne 
rather difficult problems which are a part of this 
course shows our chapter can now safely assert that 
in its membership are included some real students. 
A feature of the educational work which is receiving 
much attention this season is the effort being made 
by our local organization to follow out the sugges- 
tions outlined at the Salt Lake gathering in regard 
to the work of the correspondence chapter. Banks 
in the surrounding towns which are felt to be logi- 
cally in our territory have been informed as to this 
feature of the Institute’s activities and already some 
responses have been received. 


Another educational feature which will be a new 
departure for Seattle Chapter will be inaugurated this 
season. Every Saturday afternoon special cars or 
boats will be chartered by the chapter and a trip 
taken to some nearby industrial plant which will be 
thoroughly inspected by the visitors. There are a 
number of such plants of a highly interesting char- 
acter within a very few miles of the banking center. 
The managers of the. different plants have been most 
courteous in their desire to extend all help within 
their power to make this feature of our work suc- 
cessful, and there is every prospect that the innova- 
tion will be very popular. 


The regular meeting for November was mostly 
confined to the report of the committee which had in 
charge the revision of our constitution. The com- 
mittee had caught a wider and broader vision of the 
possibilities ahead of Seattle Chapter than some of 
the members quite approved, and discussion at times 
waxed fast and strenuous. One section which aroused 
considerable discussion was finally laid on the table 
to be taken up for final consideration at the December 
meeting. Otherwise the report of the committee was 
favorably voted by a comfortable margin over the re- 
quired two-thirds majority. About the most note- 
worthy change adopted was the abolishing of the 
“associate member” clause in the old constitution. 
Hereafter all members of the chapter will be on an 
equal footing and have equal opportunity to partici- 
pate in the work of the chapter. Heretofore no mem- 
ber who held an official position in the institution 
with which he was affiliated was eligible to hold office 
or committee appointments within the chapter. Our 
members now have a more liberal conception of the 
meaning of the Institute. The plans and ambitions 
of our chapter are high enough to interest all classes 
of bank men, and Seattle Chapter aims to grow in 
prestige and influence until it becomes a recognized 
force in the community for the promotion of correct 
banking principles and the conduct of governmental 
affairs along conservative and right economic lines. 
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SPOKANE. 
By C. E. Cooper. 


T our first meeting in October, Attorney Roy A. 
Redfield gave us an outline of this year’s study 
course. The speaker of the evening was Al- 

fred T. Anderson, former secretary of the National 
Board of Trade, Washington, D. C., who gave a very 
able address on “Banking and Currency Reform” from 
a business standpoint. Mr. Anderson spoke from a 
thorough knowledge of his subject and received the 
undivided attention of his hearers. This address was 
followed by Prestidigitator E. V. Klein, who gave 
some interesting sleight of hand exhibitions. Mr. 
Klein holds down a desk at the Traders National Bank 
on the side. Music for the evening consisted of grand 
opera selections on a Victrola furnished by Sherman 
Clay & Co. 

On October 16 the law class started off with a 
rush with an enrollment of thirty-five members which 
was speedily increased to about fifty-five, one-half of 
our total membership, and we are happy to report an 
average attendance of over forty-five. 

At our first meeting in November, which was held 
on the 6th, we had the pleasure of listening to W. D. 
Vincent, cashier of the Old National Bank, who gave 
us a short history of his life and spoke at some length 
on the A. B. A. convention at Detroit, at which con- 
vention he was made a member of the Executive 
Council. 

Our chapter was asked by C. Herbert Moore, a di- 
rector of the National Apple Show and ex-Mayor of 
Spokane, to take charge of the sale of tickets for the 
show. The annual National Apple Show has always 
been held in Spokane and was under way for a whole 
week in November. Our chapter took pleasure in 
complying with the request and we are glad to claim 
our share of the credit for a most successful show. 


WASHINGTON. 
By Frank V. Grayson. 


ASHINGTON CHAPTER’S loss! Chicago Chap- 
ter’s gain! Ernest E. Herrell, president Wash- 
ington Chapter, tendered his resignation sev- 

eral weeks ago to accept a position with the Central 
Mfg. District Bank of Chicago. In accepting his 
resignation with the deepest of regret, Washington 
Chapter loses one of its charter members—one who 
has helped to bring it from infancy to manhood—one 
who has ever been ready at all times to share in the 
work to be done—one who is beloved by all. Words 
fail us when we try to tell how much we shall miss 


him; yet we can ever think of him as all that a 
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chapter member should be and to wish him God-speed 
in his new work. Mr. Herrell was for many years 
connected with the National Capital Bank of Wash- 
ington and for the past seven years was assistant 
cashier. The chapter presented Mr. Herrell with a 
water pitcher inlaid in silver as a small token of 
esteem and the boys took him to the Raleigh to feast 
him with good things to eat and good cheer. We 
sincerely hope Mr. Herrell makes as rapid strides in 
the hanking world of Chicago as has a former member 
of this chapter, E. E. Payne, who is the president of 
the bank to which Mr. Herrell goes, 


Vice-President Chas. H. Doing, Jr., is now the 
president of the chapter and we feel sure that the 
chapter is in capable hands and that the good work 
will go forward with vigor and despatch. Mr. Doing 
has served the chapter*in several capacities and has 
always been in the thickest of the fray for the well 
being of the chapter. 

The Membership Committee, under the able 
leadership of F. G. Addison, Jr., is making rapid 
strides in increasing the membership and keeping the 
boys in good standing. Mr. Addison deserves the 
support of all members and it should be the aim of 
each member to at least bring in one new member 
during this season. If this is done we will have the 
cream of the bank clerks of Washington. 


W. W. Spaid, chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee, is keeping up his good work of the previous 
year and the attendance is increasing with each meet- 
ing. Mr. Spaid is due congratulations in getting 
some of the chapter members to lecture to the boys 
and they have done themselves proud. On Thursday 
the 14th, Joshua Evans, Jr., gave an _ excellent 
lecture on bank accounting and he held the boys 
with his clear and lucid explanation of the difficulties 
to be encountered in this work. On Thursday the Z1st 
A. B. Claxton, Jr., lectured on loans and discounts 
and he was given the best of attention and all who 
heard him praised the way in which he handled his 
subject. 


WHEELING. 
By William W. England. 


HEELING CHAPTER held their meeting Tues- 
WV day, Nov. 12, in the Board of Trade Build- 
B. O. Hill, 


president of the Pittsburgh chapter made a very fine 


ing, and was largely attended. 


address to the members. The members took up the 
study course at the meeting on Tuesday, November 
26. 
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